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*0U PONT'S REGISTERED TRADEMARK FOR ITS TRILOBAL MULTIFILAMENT NYLON YARN. DU PONT MAKES FIBERS. NOT FABRICS OR CLOTHES. 



■ylNTRQN 

New Z/fntron” nylon gives new life , new luster , new luxury to -jackets 
Presenting rich, rugged jackets made of a new nylon: "Antron"* nylon! You’ll like the 
luxury look, touch and comfort of ’’Antron ’, the gleaming colors it makes possible. You’ll 
like its robust talents, too: sturdy durability, automatic wash ’n : wear. In short, you'll like 
"Antron ". Want a very special jacket this season? Get the one that's made of "Antron”! 



BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING ... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


i presents jackets of 100% "Antron" nylon in 13 gleaming colors. Jacket shown: com- 
[ mender blue. Also ® mexicana gold: <D taupe; ® sea spray; ® mexltile. At fine stores. 
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MEMO TO ADVERTISERS 

From L. L. Callaway Jr. 


Who reads Sports Illustrated? 


That’s a question guaranteed to bring a glaze to your eye and 
an itch to your finger, to turn the page and get on with reading 
this issue and our editors’ preview of the fight. 

But I have a certain reason for asking this question just this 
once more— and of course, answering it. There are still some mis- 
conceptions making the rounds about Sports Illustrated’s 
readership. Chiefly among our friendly competitors, of course— 
and I know that this is always the sort of “whispering campaign” 
that nags along at the heels of almost any successful man, organi- 
zation or magazine. 

Nevertheless, since I think our salesmen's time is better spent 
selling Sports Illustrated than putting out each and every little 
brush fire, I thought I would take a crack at this one myself. 

So, if you will bear with me— who reads Sports Illustrated? 
I’ll try to make it as plain and as painless as possible. 

Our advertising rates are now based on an ABC circulation 
rate base of 950,000 copies weekly. About 93% of this is by 
subscription. 

Now, between June 8 and July 3, 1958, the Audits and Surveys 
Company, in consultation with the Advertising Research Founda- 
tion (which you know is the Judge Landis of the market research 
business) conducted personal interviews with 5,081 members of 
2,551 Sports Illustrated subscriber households to determine 
who in those households that received the magazine read the 
magazine. 



Not surprisingly, the largest groups of Sports Illustrated’s 
subscribers and readers are adult males, men over 18. In the house- 
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holds that receive SI, 90.5% of the adult males read the magazine. 

Since in some of the households that receive the magazine there 
is more than one adult male, this means that reading the 950,000 
copies of Sports Illustrated today are 1,048,900 adult males. 

These figures, incidentally, are borne out pretty closely by the 
Daniel F. Starch organization’s statistics on adult male reader- 
ship of SI. In fact, Starch figures give SI a higher per-copy adult 
male (over 25) readership than any other magazine except ArgOSy, 
Mechanix Illustrated and U.S. News & World Report. 

In other words, if you are buying Sports Illustrated to get men, 
you are getting men. 

I would like to say this again, for the benefit of those who may 
have just come in : If you are buying Sports Illustrated to get 
men, you are getting men. You are paying for 950,000; you are 
getting close to 1,050,000 adult men. 


2. Women. 



McCall’s to the contrary, togetherness is not yet dead. There are 
still a vast number of women in the U.S. who have the same inter- 
ests as their husbands have. One of these interests is sport. (If you 
have ever tried to get off the first tee at your course around 1 o’clock 
on a lovely Saturday afternoon, the foregoing is superfluous). 

In the households that receive Sports Illustrated, then, the 
Audits and Surveys researchers found 60.8% of the adult women 
reading the magazine, too— a total of 641,100 women over 18. 

So reading the 950,000 weekly copies of Sports Illustrated 
are 1,048,900 adult males and 641,100 adult females. 

And these households indeed show a remarkable degree of to- 
getherness, in a rather tender way. The average size of Sports 
Illustrated families is 3.8 persons, compared to 3.3 for the rest 
of the U.S. 

Which brings us to the next group of readers : 

(continued on back flap of this insert) 
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LIBERTY MUTUAL 

the company that stands by you 



This would not have happened . If a careless, “if only” 
driver smashes into you, as a Liberty policyholder 
you will get fast action to lessen your expense, trouble 
and annoyance. Liberty goes to work if your car needs 
repair or replacement. Liberty stands by you if you 
or your guests (under Medical Payments) require 
accident-ward treatment or hospitalization. ■ Should 
the other driver sue you, Liberty Mutual has the 
needed manpower. Our own claimsmen locate and 
interview the people who saw the accident. They 
get eyewitness reports from the wrecker and repair 
men, from doctor and bystanders. They secure copies 
of hospital records. They pay the premium on bonds 


to release attachments on your car. ■ If worse comes 
to worst and you must go to court, we pay civil court 
costs, legal fees and reasonable expenses incurred at 
our request. And if the verdict goes against you, we 
protect your home and savings, your income and 
your peace of mind by paying judgments up to the 
limits of your non-assessable policy. ■ Careful 
driving may avoid all this. For years, Liberty Mutual 
has sponsored highway safety through teenage 
road-e-o’s, driver training and research in safe 
automobile design. Still, you cannot accident-proof 
the reckless, “if only” driver. You can insure 
against him at low cost with Liberty Mutual. 


LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY • LIBERTY MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY • HOME OFFICE : BOSTON 
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"Scotchgard” Brand Stain Repeller does it— surrounds fibers with an invisible shield that causes liquid spills, even oily 
ones, to float on the surface where they can be blotted away with a tissue without a 
trace. If forced into the weave, most stains vanish with washing or spot-cleaning— 
without leaving a ring. Look for the name "Scotchgard” Stain Repeller. 

Day's dishes up practicality in Dan River combed cotton with “Scotchgard” Repeller protection from stains. Slim, 
cuffless style slacks (shown), also traditional model with cuff, in bone, sage, cactus, seafoam, sand; under $7. 

Walking shorts, too. Under $6. Smith's, Oakland, Calif.; Porters, Phoenix; Lipman Wolfe & Co., Portland; Frederick & 

Nelson, Seattle; The May Company, San Diego; The Emporium, San Francisco, and other fine stores everywhere. 
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Next week 

Floyd Patterson defends his 
title against Ingemar Johans- 
son this Monday. Unless the 
fight is postponed, it will be 
reported in depth, with pic- 
tures, in next week's issue. 


The shadowy world of the 
traveling pool hustlers, where 
slick, fast-talking cue artists 
shrewdly prey on the pride 
and the greed of easy marks, 
is explored by Jack Olsen. 


Falling through the air at 
120 mph, Sky Diver Lew San- 
born meets a friend, Lynn Py- 
land, passes him a baton and 
simultaneously snaps a se- 
quence of color photographs. 
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dVo othe/i Scotch 
had made mcCie fjumdd, 
k£pt mx/ie fjiiendA ! 

Put out the bottle that shows you know Scotch, “Black 
& White,” the best loved Scotch in America. Extra 
smoothness combined with extra taste has always given 
“Black & White” a light, bright character all its own. 

BLACK & WHITE 

EThe Scotch, 'with, Chatiacle'v 


BLINDED SCOTCH WHISKY • 86.8 PROOF • THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION. N.Y.C. • SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 
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ease on the crystal waters off Xassau 


Beauty’s sea deep ... in 

Nassau 

and the 

Bahamas 


Drift over — dive into this transparent sea. Beneath the surface is a fairyland of 
colour. You may come up with Spanish treasure, or a lobster for luncheon. Truly, 
these islands are a sample book of sophisticated pleasures. Let the Trade Winds 
waft your cares away. Take part in the brilliance of Nassau life. Then discover 
your own pet spot among the outer Resort Islands — which many Bahamians them- 
selves choose as their favourite world. To top it all off, especially attractive rates 
apply from spring Til mid-December. 

Your Travel Agent will arrange for your holiday in Nassau and the Bahamas. 
Or, for additional information, please write Dept. BT, Bahamas Development 
Board, 620 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. Telephone: PLaza 7-1611. 


BY SEA: From New York on the M.S. ITALIA every Saturday at 4 P.M. Seven-day cruises (two days and a night in Nassau) from $170. Home Lines, 42 Broadway, New York 4. 
From Miami on the S.S. BAHAMA STAR every Monday and Friday. Round trip $39 up; three-day, all-expense cruises from $54. Eastern Shipping Corp., Miami 1. 

BY AIR: Direct, daily flights from New York (2V(z hours); Miami (50 minutes) and other principal Florida cities. Direct service from Toronto and Montreal. 
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Did you say economy? Ski, fish or cruise at half the cost, 
with the new 30 hp Bundy 500. Other motors in Bundy's power 
range use up to 66 % more fuel. Besides, they often require expensive 
white gasoline and special oil, while the Bundy uses regular gas and oil 
without sacrifice of performance. And with its outstanding economy, 
the versatile Bundy has plenty of power for all the thrills in outboarding. 
This exceptional motor is sold in limited quantities through selected 
dealers. Ask your Bundy dealer for a demonstration , or write Bundy Marine, 
Dept. A3, 207 Sheffield, Mountainside, N. J. for complete information. 


BU INI DY 500 

a new, versatile outboard from Italy 


by Gh ia 



TOP GOLF 
EVENTS 


Leading professional and amateur 
tournaments through May 21 


AMATEUR 

MARCH 15-19 

Men’s Amateur International 4- 
Ball, Orange Brook Golf Club, 
Hollywood, Fla. 

MARCH 22-26 

Western Amateur, New Orleans 
Country Club, New Orleans. 

MARCH 29-APRIL 1 

National Intercollegiate Invita- 
tional, Pine Forest Country Club, 
Houston. 

APRIL 3 

Golf Writers’ Championship, 
Dunes Golf and Beach Club, Myr- 
tle Beach, S.C. 

APRIL 17-22 

North and South Women’s Ama- 
teur, Pinehurst Country Club, 
Pinehurst, N.C. 

APRIL 25-30 

North and South Amateur, Pine- 
hurst Country Club, Pinehurst, 
N.C. 


PROFESSIONAL 


MARCH 9-12 

Pensacola Open Invitational, $20,- 
000, Pensacola Country Club, Pen- 
sacola, Fla. 

MARCH 9-12 

Jamaica Open Invitational, $10,- 
000, Caymanas Golf and Country 
Club, Kingston, Jamaica. 

MARCH 10-12 

LPGA Miami Open, $7,500, 
Springs Country Club, Miami. 

MARCH 16-19 

St. Petersburg Open Invitational, 
$20,000, Pasadena Golf Club, St. 
Petersburg, Fla. 

MARCH 23-26 

Sunshine Open Invitational, $30,- 
000, Miami Springs Country Club, 
Miami and Bayshore Country 
Club, Miami Beach, Fla. 



Try Kentucky Gentleman. You’ll discover that America’s most 
wanted bourbon has what you want... quality, taste and price. 
The finest Kentucky bourbon ever distilled, regardless of price! 



Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskey • 86 proof 
Distilled and bottled by BARTON DISTILLING COMPANY, Bardstown, Nelson County, Kentucky 



At Elbow Beach you have the choicest 
of accommodations . . . new, air-condi- 
tioned guest rooms with private ter- 
races, pool-cabana rooms or surfside 
cottages. And there’s no finer location, 
on the lovely south shore and only 
minutes from downtown Hamilton. 


TAKE YOUR CHOICE.’ 


A magnificent new swimming pool 
with sun decks and cabana rooms. 

(A... 

The widest, pinkest beach on the 
island, directly in front of the hotel. 


SCC YOUR FRIENDLY TRAVEL ACEN 

or our New York office: 

ROBERT F. WARNER, INC. 

630 Fifth Avenue, Rockefeller Center 
JUdson 6-4500 

also in Boston, Washington, Chicago, Toronlo, London 
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Now- 

650 maharajahs 
a week 

(. . . or maharanis, as the case may be ) 

With the expansion on May 3 of Air- 
India's transatlantic schedule to five 
flights a week, more Americans than 
ever will be able to enjoy our fabled 
maharajah service to Europe and the 
East. Aboard Air-India’s sleek Boe- 
ing 707 Rolls-Royce Jets, you’ll find 
a wealth of Indian charm and hospi- 
tality, and service designed to pam- 
per you like a potentate. Consult your 
princely travel agent. 


air-indijFx 

The airline that treats you like a maharajah 
565 Fifth Ave., N.Y., PLaza 1-6200 
37 So. Wabash Ave., Chi., STate 2-8540 
543 So. Olive St., L.A., MAdison 6-6834 


MARCH 31-APRIL 2 

Azalea Invitational, $12,000, Cape 
Fear Country Club, Wilmington, 
N.C. 

APRIL 6-9 

The Masters, $20,000 minimum, 
Augusta National Golf Club, Au- 
gusta, Ga. 

APRIL 13-16 

LPGA Dallas Civitan Open, $10,- 
000, Glen Lakes Country Club, 
Dallas. 

APRIL 13-16' 

Greater Greensboro Open Invita- 
tional, $22,500, Sedgefield Coun- 
try Club, Greensboro, N.C. 

APRIL 20-23 

Houston Classic, $40,000, Memo- 
rial Park Golf Club, Houston. 

APRIL 27-30 

LPGA Titleholders Champion- 
ship, $6,500, Augusta Country 
Club, Augusta, Ga. 

APRIL 27-30 

Texas Open Invitational, $30,000, 
Oak Hills Country Club, San An- 
tonio. 

MAY 4-7 

LPGA Betsy Rawls Peach Blos- 
som Open, $6,500, Spartanburg 
Country Club, Spartanburg, S.C. 

MAY 4-7 

Waco Turner Open Invitational, 
$20,000, Turner Lodge and Coun- 
try Club, Burney ville, Okla. 

MAY 4-7 

Tournament of Champions, $40,- 
000 minimum, Desert Inn Coun- 
try Club, Las Vegas, Nev. 

MAY 11-14 

Colonial National Invitational, 
$40,000, Colonial Country Club, 
Fort Worth. 

MAY 18-21 

Hot Springs Open Invitational, 
$20,000, Hot Springs Country 
Club, Hot Springs, Ark. 

MAY 18-21 

Sam Snead Festival, $10,000, 
The Greenbrier, White Sulphur 
Springs, W.Va. end 


BERMUDA all yours... 

With every Island attraction at 
one distinguished resort. Largest, 
finest beach, yachting and 
deepsea fishing, golf and tennis 
on your own 1 80 -acre estate. 

Dancing, floorshows nightly. 

Color Folder preview from 
YOUR TRAVEL AGENT. 

JOHN C. FISCHBECK II, Gen. Mgr. 

THE AIR CONDITIONED 


excitement day and 
ight. Laughter from the pool, 
of glasses at cocktails. Music 
you to dance in the gay 
Club Caribe. And just outside this 
lovely 17-acre estate in peaceful old 
San Juan is the new city . . . where you 
can shop to your heart’s content. 

European Plan: 

Single from $20. Double from $25. 




reservations: See your Travel Agent or 
any Hilton Hotel. Cable: Hiltels San Juan 



Proud New Performer with Rich Heritage 

Now in Brisbane, Owens brings the styling, comfort and finish of bigger boats 
to the ski-boat class. Her wide, fibreglass hull with longitudinal steps is ex- 
tremely fast, remarkably responsive. And like all Owens models, she is 
equipped for comfort, safety. Flotation foam fills the double bottom of this 
new, deeper hull. Owens Fleetships . . . built in the quality tradition of Owens Yachts. 
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Dover ... A roomy 15' runabout with sunbathcr bunks 
that convert in seconds to back-to-back seats or stretch- 
out bunks. Complete with vinyl convertible top set • 
windshield • “Ride Guide” mechanical steering • speed- 
ometer • rearview mirror • hardware * lights • side pan- 
eling • foam-filled double bottom • longitudinal step hull. 
Boat price range $1245 — $1305* including accessories. 


Brisbane ... A ski-boat with excellent stability and comfortable 
seating for four on back-to-back upholstered seats. Complete with 
windshield • “Ride Guide” mechanical steering • speedometer • rear- 
view mirror • hardware • lights • integral Hat floor • foam-filled 
double bottom • longitudinal step hull. Centerline length 13'. Boat 
price range $795 — $835* including accessories. 

the quality tradition of Owens Yachts 

EN 


Brunswick Boats, a division oj Brunswick Corporation, Little Fulls, Minn, and Alliance, Ohio/ 
Nashville, Ga. /Dallas, Texas/ Upland, Calif. In Canada, Brunswick of Canada, Toronto. 
•The higher price applies West of Continental Divide. 
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A Product of Tliiinxuiirh [53 World Leader in Recreation 



5 relaxed, play days o/i the 
worlds fastest ship help you get 
more front your trip ahead. 



Wonderful way to dress up 

your next trip to Europe 



Le Marquis and La Marquise de Pins enjoy “chuck wagon” 
hors d'oeuvres — tasty samples of a great meal to follow. La 
Marquise, a frequent passenger, owns Beaulieu Vineyard, 
Calif. Finest domestic and imported wines are served aboard. 



Miss Isabella Mano of Athens, Greece, chats with Mr. William 
F. Devine of Northford, Connecticut. Miss Mano is one of many 
international travelers who choose a gala voyage on the s.s. 
United States. The pool is especially popular with young people. 



At the piano. Miss Nela K. Mann, daughter of Philadelphia’s 
Director of Commerce, Mr. Dimitri Villard, son of the American 
Ambassador to Senegal. Standing, Miss Vicki .1. Peterson of 
Kenilworth, 111., Mr. Christopher Brady of Washington, 1). C. 



Mr. & Mrs. Stefan Neumann of New York City at the toy 
counter in the ship’s shop. The Neumanns are regular travelers 
and this is their sixth crossing on the s.s. United Stales. lie is a 
stockbroker. Many repeat passengers reserve favorite staterooms. 


You’ll rejoice the lucky day you find yourself aboard the s.s. 
United States with the “Who’s Who” of transatlantic travel. There 
are acres of space. A staff of 700. Meals from 5 continents, 
s.s. United States, world’s fastest ship, arrives in Europe on the 
5th day. Every cabin air conditioned. First class $396.50 up, Cabin 
$250.50 up, Tourist $195.50 up. 

s.s. America, for the friendliness and luxury of extra hours of 
leisure at sea. First class $337 up. Tourist $197 up. 

10% round-trip reduction on all rates <luring Thrift Season 


UNITED 

STATES 

LINES 
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Daytime or Niglit-time. . .you 11 

liave tlie time of your life 

Enjoy the fun of soft pink beaches that lead into crystal waters. 
Picnic at night on a coral cliff overlooking a sapphire ocean! 
Bermuda will fill every moment of your stay with memories. It's 
no wonder she is called Great Britain’s loveliest Island Colony. 

BERMUDA 
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Take it easy or make it busy. 5 famous golf courses. Championship tennis courts. Sun on the softest pink beaches this side of a cloud. 
Skin-dive into an underwater world that would challenge the imagination of Jules Verne. Sail. Water-ski. Fish. Sightsee. Shop for fabu- 
lous buysin British and European merchandise. See your travel agent, or write “BERMUDA", 620 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, New York.- 






Lufthansa stewardess, Miss Dieittitd \on Schonfeldt also speaks English and French . . .fluently. 
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Miss Dietlind von Schonfeldt Invites You to an Unusual Supper Party 


This charming young woman is a Lufthansa stewardess. She 
is typical of her colleagues who all have this in common: 
gracious background, poise and charm, intelligence and edu- 
cation. Every Lufthansa stewardess must, in addition to her 
native German, speak fluent English and at least one other 
language. Only about two of every ten applicants make the 
grade. The standards are high. 

But you and every passenger benefit. For when you fly 
Lufthansa Senator Service (First Class), you’ll experience some- 
thing agreeably different. Every flight is a charming, informal 
Continental supper party, eight jet-smooth miles over the 
Atlantic. There’s a Bar and Lounge too, aboard Lufthansa’s 


707 Jet Intercontinentals. If you’re planning a trip to Europe 
or on to the Orient, plan to fly Lufthansa. Discuss it with 
your Travel Agent. 

; • Nonstop daily New York to Frankfurt \ 

• • Nonstop twice weekly Chicago to Frankfurt • 

: • Direct twice weekly San Francisco to Paris & Frankfurt • 

• • Direct twice weekly Montreal to Frankfurt 

• • Via Rolls-Royce-Powered Boeing 707 Jet Intercontinentals 

| • Senator Bar and Lounge on every flight 

• Delicious Hot Meals in Economy Class : 


LUFTHANSA 


Offices in principal cities of the U.S.A. and Canada 
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YESTERDAY 


A Case for Sherlock 


The Jeffries-Johnson title 
prize fight nearly had Arthur 
Conan Doyle as its referee 

by MITCHELL RAWSON 

T he finest salute the prize ring ever 
extended to literature took place 
in 1909, when Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 
was offered the job of refereeing the 
Jeffries-Johnson fight for the world’s 
heavyweight championship. 

It seems to have been a perfectly 
serious offer. Jim Jeffries, the old, 
undefeated champion, had come out 
of retirement to meet the new title- 
holder, Jack Johnson, in the cause 
of white supremacy. The bids from 
fiercely competing promoters had 
been opened in Hoboken, N.J. on 
December 1, and after several days of 
wrangling and wary negotiation, Tex 
Rickard and Jack Gleason had won 
the privilege with a proposal of $101,- 
000 plus two-thirds of the movie 
rights. 

Over in England the author not 
only of the Sherlock Holmes stories 
but of those classic yarns of the prize 
ring, Rodney Stone, The Croxley 



SIR ARTHUR WAS DELIGHTED BY TRIBUTE 


Master and The Lord of Falcon- 
bridge, received a cable, then a letter 
signed by Irving Jefferson Lewis, man- 
aging editor of the New York Morn- 
ing Telegraph, dated December 9: 

“My dear Sir,— 

“I hope you will pardon the liberty 
I took as a stranger in cabling to you 
asking if you would act at the cham- 
pionship battle between Jeffries and 
Johnson. The fact is that when the 
articles were signed recently your 
name was suggested for referee, and 
Tex Rickard, promoter of the fight, 
was greatly interested, as were many 
others. ... In a voting contest sev- 
eral persons sent in your name as their 
choice. Believe me among sporting 
men of the best class in America you 
have many strong admirers; your 
splendid stories of the ring, and your 
avowed admiration for the great sport 
of boxing have made you thousands 
of friends. 

“It was because of this extremely 
friendly feeling for you in America 
that I took the liberty of cabling to 
you. I thank you for your reply. 

“It would indeed rejoice the hearts 
of the men in this country if you were 
at the ring side when the great negro 
fighter meets the white man Jeffries 
for the world’s championship. 

“I am, my dear Sir,” etc. 

In the bosom of his family the big, 
burly Anglo-Irishman was delighted 
with the message that had come to him 
from overseas. “By George,’’ he ex- 
claimed, "this is the most sporting 
proposition I ever heard!” 

“Then you’ll go?” asked Lady 
Doyle, who— knowing her husband- 
anticipated the answer. 

“Go? Of course I'll go! This is a 
real honour!” 

' Some of his family and friends 
were less enthusiastic, however. 
Among them was his brother-in-law 
E. W. Hornung, who had contrived 
one of the most remarkable switches 
in modern literature by dreaming up 
Raffles, the gentleman burglar, some 
years after brother-in-law Arthur 

continued 



For Memorable Moments . . . 

MOET 

CHAMPAGNE 

...The Great Champagne of France 

Planning a trip to France? Be sure to visit 
the famous 15-mile champagne cellars 
of Maison Moet & Chandon in Epernay. 
For arrangements, see your travel agent. 
Schleffelln & Co., New York 
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The NEW Shell Lake COMBO 


The Real Family FUN Boat 

• IT SAILS • IT ROWS 

• CAN BE OUTBOARD POWERED 


Your family can enjoy hours of 
pleasure in this safe, sleek and 
seaworthy craft . . . ideal for 
car top or hunting boat. Con- 
verts from sailing to rowing 
to motor in minutes. 

SEE YOUR DEALER TODAY 


FISH WITH 
CONFIDENCE! 


• LOW ELASTICITY 

• CLOSER "FEEL” 

• HIGH STRENGTH 

• SMALL DIAMETER 


Record-Famous 

MS/wimr 

LIFELINE of Dacron 



water trolling, in big game 
and popular light tackle sizes 

AS/ZAtMV £//V£S 
M/VP A10i?£ £/S/V/ 

ASHAWAY LINE & TWINE MFG. CO., 
Ashaway, R. I. 



Different? Yes! Look at the slim 
lines . . . clean cut and breezy! 
Neither conservative nor garish . . . 
yet smartly suggestive of freedom 
and movement; of downright wear- 
ing pleasure for the young man of 
distinctive tastes. 

Ask for the Carnegie PONCHO 
at any of America’s better stores; 
enjoy a new experience in shirt 
wearing for only SI. 98. 


MAXON SHIRT CHRP., GREENVILLE, S. C. 


A Case for Sherlock continued 

thought of Sherlock Holmes. Hornung 
lacked Conan Doyle’s comprehensive 
love of sport. Of golf, for instance, 
he once remarked : “It’s unsportsman- 
like to hit a sitting ball.” 

In his memoirs Sir Arthur wrote: 
“I was much inclined to accept . . . 
though my friends pictured me as 
winding up with a revolver at one ear 
and a razor at the other. However, 
the distance and my engagements 
presented a final bar.” 

One of the engagements referred to 
was the campaign that Sir Arthur, a 
champion of good causes, was then 
carrying on against old King Leopold 
of Belgium as a result of the exposure 
of cruelties practiced on natives in 
the Congo. 

So in the end he expressed his po- 
lite regrets, undoubtedly to the dis- 
appointment of Mr. Lewis and the 
Morning Telegraph and perhaps of 
Tex Rickard, Jeffries and Johnson. 
The promoter and the principals in 
the fight were not what you could fair- 
ly call reading men, but they knew 
who Conan Doyle was, and they felt 
for him the respect and confidence 
that he had won and deserved. 

He would probably have made a 
good referee. He was big enough and 
strong enough to handle the fighters, 
and he knew the rules of the game. 
For many years he kept up his boxing, 
and said of himself: “I suppose I 
might describe my form as that of a 
fair average amateur.” He was a fre- 
quent patron of the National Sporting 
Club in London when that exclusive 
body was the headquarters of British 
boxing. The club was stiffly aristo- 
cratic in tone, with white and black 
ties in all the seats except for a special 
section kept apart for professional 
bruisers. But when Sir Arthur came 
he would say: “Put me at the back, 
among the boxers.” 

That was how Sir Arthur was able 
to write Rodney Stone in a manner so 
convincing that it brought him one of 
his most cherished tributes. A friend 
who was at the deathbed of an Austra- 
lian pugilist was reading him the 
chapter describing the fight between 
the young hero and the ruffian Joe 
Berks. A second gives counsel to Boy 
Jim: “Get your left on his mark, boy! 
Then go to his head with the right!” 

The dying fighter raised himself 
in bed and said: “By God, that’s 
got him!” end 
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This July, a revolutionary new British liner 
cuts the Pacific down to size! 


P&O-Orient Lines’ new 45,000-ton 
Canberra sails from the West Coast in 
July on her maiden voyage to the South 
Pacific, the Mediterranean and Europe. 
Sailing time: 46 days. Two weeks less 
than the old record! Your fare? As little 
as $17 a day. 

P&O-Orient Lines’ new Canberra is 
the most revolutionary new luxury liner 
afloat. She has two sets of stabilizers— 
underwater wings that smooth oceans 
into millponds. You can dance a High- 
land fling at sea and never miss a step. 

Canberra is 820 feet overall, carries 
548 first class and 1690 tourist class 
passengers, stands as tall as a 15-story 
building and cruises at 27 Vi knots. 

Design for luxury 

Her interiors were decorated under the 
supervision of Britain’s leading archi- 
tects, one of whom was a consultant for 
the Royal Yacht Britannia. All first class 
cabins have private baths or showers 
and most have a sea view; many cabins 
in tourist class have showers. 

There is a spectacular ballroom where 
a glass wall slides out of sight so you 
can dance outdoors if you wish. 


Lights in the dining room change with 
the time of day— sunny at breakfast, soft 
and low at dinner. Your meals are pre- 
pared by chefs trained in the great hotels 
of England. The menu is cosmopolitan. 
And the wine cellars are famous. 

The world within reach 
A glance at the map below will show 
you how P&O-Orient brings the world 
to your doorstep. 

The solid line is P&O-Orient’s South 
Pacific route to Europe— and Canberra's 
maiden course this July. Your fare? As 
little as $824 tourist class, $1131 first 
class ! 

To the Orient and on 

Now take a look at the dotted lines on 
our map that head North from Hawaii. 

On this Orient route, you can stop at 
Manila and come back or keep right on 
going— either to the South Pacific and 
back to the United States, or to Europe 
by way of the Indian Ocean, Suez and 
Mediterranean ! 

A round trip to Japan starts at $672, 
to Hong Kong at $796 and to Manila at 
$824. Or go to Europe by way of the 
Orient for just $751. 



Tourist class cabin with four berths 
are perfect for family travel. 


The dotted line that heads South from 
Long Beach (Los Angeles) on our map 
is fast becoming one of the most popu- 
lar new ways to travel to Europe. 

If you like, you can make any combi- 
nation of routes on your one P&O- 
Orient Lines' ticket. 

The happy thing is, you don’t have 
to be a millionaire to see the world 
on a P&O-Orient liner! 

You can sail tourist class in glorious 
comfort— or shoot the works and go 
first class. The service is impeccably 
British both ways. And the meals arc 
in the same Continental tradition. Each 
class has its own swimming pool, orches- 
tra, cafes, and wide open decks for sun 
and games. 

See your travel agent now. Or write 
for free literature to: 

P&O-Orient Lines, Dept. 5A, 155 Post 
Street, San Francisco 8, California. 
Branches: Los Angeles, Seattle, Van- 
couver. Elsewhere in U.S. and Canada: 
Cunard Line, General Passenger Agents. 

Ell 






dHfJIANKS TO THE REQUESTS OF SPORTS 
■f ^ILLUSTRATED READERS -YOU GAN NOW 
ORDER HANDSOME COLOR REPRODUCTIONS 
■H OF THESE FAMOUS RUSSELL HORAN PAINTINGS 



GREAT SPORTING MOMENTS from the Past Year 

only $2.00 for each complete set 

OVERALL SIZE: MORE THAN 3 FEET BY 12 INCHES (EACH PANEL IS A FULL 6" x 12") ★ SUITABLE FOR 
FRAMING IN A UNIT (AS SHOWN ABOVE) OR IN SEPARATE PANELS ★ REPRODUCED EXCLUSIVELY FOR 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED IN RICH COLOR ON FINE VELLUM 


Here's a chance for you to order ( for yourself and your friends) 
large color reproductions of the paintings that are receiving such 
wide acclaim from art and sport enthusiasts everywhere. 

Originally commissioned for our I960 Christmas Card — this 
exclusive SPORTS ILLUSTRATED collection depicts six unfor- 
gettable moments from the sports year just past. The exciting 
achievement of each great moment is brought to life through 
Russell Hoban's own bold style and rich, forceful colors. Perhaps 
you've already identified the scenes from the miniature black and 
white photographs above: 

Carol Heiss skating her uay to a gold medal at Squaw 
Valley ★ led Williams hitting historic home run # 5 00 be- 
fore retiring from baseball ★ Johnny Unitas quarterbacking 
his team to a world championship ★ Rafer Johnson winning 
the Olympic decathlon for the V. S. at Rome ★ Arnold 


Palmer nailing down his second straight Masters title ★ 
Floyd Patterson regaining his heavyweight crown from 
Ingemar Johansson. 

So many SPORTS ILLUSTRATED readers have requested 
copies of these memorable paintings ( for their own homes and 
offices or to give as gifts) that we have been able to reproduce 
the group in a unit measuring over 3 feet by 12 inches ... and 
offer them at a cost of just S2.00 a set. The six panels measure 
approximately 6" x 12" each — and can be attractively framed as 
a unit (see above), in separate panels, or in groups of 2 or 3 — 
however best suits your tastes and your home. 

To order GREAT SPORTING MOMENTS just fill out the 
coupon below and send it to SPORTS ILLUSTRATED: 540 N. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1 1, Illinois. But our supply is limited, 
so please order right away, while we can guarantee delivery. 


detach and mail to: Sports Illustrated 340 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 

Send me complete sets of GREAT SPORTING MOMENTS 

Q Bill me later at S2 for each set, plus a 

small charge for shipping and handling. 

□ Payment enclosed— just S2 for each set 
(SPORTS ILLUSTRATED will absorb 
all fulfillment costs). ^idress 


NOTE: Each set will be mailed to you in 
a sturdy cardboard tube. 


zone state 

S 7417 
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SCORECARD 


UNDERDOG OVERLAY 

Floyd Patterson, quite logically, is 
favored to win his heavyweight cham- 
pionship fight with Ingemar Johans- 
son next week in the Miami Beach 
Convention Hall. But as Gilbert Ro- 
gin points out ( page 1 7) Patterson is 
no cinch; the men have met twice 
before, and twice the underdog was 
the winner. At to 1. Ingemar is 
what betting men call an overlay. 

The Swede is an improved fighter. 
Having made a second and tardy re- 
nunciation of strawberry shortcake 
(SI, Feb. 27), he will probably come 
in just about where he wants — i.e., at 
about 200 pounds. Also, he has pol- 
ished his jab, developed a fair left 
hook and an unquestionable right 
uppercut. 

Unguessable hundreds of thousands 
will watch Ingo’s fight. But two men 
will do so with a particular interest- 
two who may decide whether Jo- 
hansson is to fight again after this. 
One is a Swedish doctor in the Palm 
Beach camp named Francis Benson. 
He is coping with the acute backaches 
from which Ingemar has suffered in 
previous training— and which were 
not publicized. The pain is attributed 
to the fact that Ingo’s left leg is a 
trifle shorter than the right, and it 
has caused him to use a lift of one- 
sixteenth of an inch in his left shoe. 

The second powerful influence on 
Johansson’s future is exerted by an 
ex-fighter called Mortimer Caplin, 
formerly of the University of Virginia 
but now coming out of the Govern- 
ment’s corner as Commissioner of 
the Internal Revenue Service. Cap- 
lin says Ingemar owes him $598,181 
in back taxes; Ingemar, a civilized 
man who regards prizefighting as 
merely one of the less disagreeable 
ways of making a living, says he owes 
the Government nothing. If Ingo 
turns out to be right, he may well 
quit and rest his back, deservedly 
ahead of the game. 

But here he is again the underdog, 
and in this case we recommend no 
bet on him. 


'TOO FACILITY' 

Primo Camera, as gentle a man as 
ever earned a decision over Paulino 
Uzcudun, has been staying in New 
York City (sleeping diagonally on a 
double bed) while fulfilling pro wres- 
tling engagements in the East. Over 
a bourbon and 7-Up the other eve- 
ning he made a fight prediction: Pat- 
terson, maybe by a KO. 

Although he had lost to Buddy 
(Nature Boy) Rogers in the Garden a 
few nights before, Camera looked 
tanned and fit. Except for Patterson, 
he had unkind things to say about 
today’s fighters. “They don’t make 
the sacrifices these days,” he assert- 
ed in his pleasant, raspy voice. “Eu- 
rope, America — it makes no differ- 
ence. Everything is for them too fa- 
cility. They do too much what they 
want— Cadillacs, girls. They don’t 
have the spirit. It is all a business. In 
the old days we used to keep in shape 
by fighting and when not fighting, 15 
miles of roadwork. We used to dream 
fighting. We would get up in the mid- 
dle of the night and study ourselves 
in the mirror, appreciating our move- 
ments. Nowadays, nobody wants to 
get hit, for heavyweights even more. 
Because the brain”— he tapped his 
temple — “is the same delicate thing 
in a heavyweight as a lightweight, 
only heavyweights punch harder.” 

Now a Los Angeles resident with a 
son at UCLA and a daughter in Holly- 
wood High, Camera saw films of the 
first two fights in Venice. With a gri- 
mace he said, “That Johansson, he 
win, but he don’t convince nobody. 
The second time I am very convinced 
by Patterson. Here is a fighter who 
hits like he is in shape. For him, I can 
tell, it is not just a business.” 

PURE AS THE SNOW 

Professional ski racing got off to such 
a smooth start at Aspen five weeks 
ago (SI, Feb. 13) that Friedl Pfeifer, 
co-head of the ski school there and 
chief organizer of the pros, confi- 
dently scheduled his boys for sever- 
al events around North America on 


terms clearly set by Pfeifer. But the 
picture has been darkened by Marc 
Hodler, head of the Federation Inter- 
nationale de Ski, controlling body of 
the world amateur ski racers. “The 
question,” remarks Hodler irritably, 
“is not whether the FIS will approve 
professional racing but whether it 
will actively fight this ski circus. 

“We could blacklist resorts which 
organize professional races and take 
away their right to hold international 
events for a period of, say, 20 years. 
We want to see whether Pfeifer will 
try to round up the best internation- 
al amateurs or whether he will be con- 
tent with a small group of profession- 
als.” 

Note to Friedl: Jack Kramer’s ad- 
dress is 1271 Westwood Blvd., Los 
Angeles. 

HDEIRX 

Dr. Leon Levy is a 65-year-old gent 
who fishes, golfs, sits on the board of 
directors of the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System and is the president of 
the Atlantic City Racing Associa- 
tion. Each winter Dr. Levy leaves his 
home in Philadelphia and vacations 
at his home in Palm Beach, Fla. 
for five months. During this time 
Dr. Levy gets a chance to pursue 



his golf (shooting in the 90s) and 
worry about the mechanics of his 
swing. This winter, as Dr. Levy has 
moved across the fairways in his elec- 
tric golf cart, other golfers have won- 
dered about the strange letters on 
its side which read, “HDEIRX.” 
They stand for “head down, elbows 
in and relax.” 

BOO TO SMU 

Southern Methodist University in 
Dallas has now suspended athletic 
scholarships for all sports except foot- 
ball and basketball. Matty Bell, ath- 
letic director, says that while SMU 

continued 
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Take it from Arnold Palmer, 

Professional Golfer of the Year 

DUihon 

Strata-Bloc Woods 

...can't swell, warp or split 


Balance sealed-in 

Arnold Palmer says, “There’s no finer, more 
reliable, wood club made.” Wilson’s exclusive 
Strata-Bloc® bonds together layers of rock maple 
into a single power unit. 


with new Aqua-Tite 

New Aqua-Tite finish seals out moisture, seals 
in perfect balance. Ask for Wilson K-28® woods, 
with the exclusive Reminder-Grip®, at your sport- 
ing goods dealer. 


PLAY TO WIN WITH 

UUi&von 

Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago 
(A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 
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may be “de-emphasizing” sports, the 
main trouble is money. The economy 
wave will cut back track and field (in 
which SMU had standout perform- 
ers), swimming (SMU is one of the 
best teams in the history of the South- 
west Conference), baseball, golf and 
tennis. 

One may well ask: Why should 
football and basketball players have 
this athletic scholarship monopoly? 
Admirably enough, SMU has been 
trying to raise academic standards 
while retaining sports aspirations. But 
if it wants to limit athletic scholar- 
ships, these should be spread over a 
number of sports. 

BEDRIDDEN 

Manuel Ycaza, the colorful Panama- 
nian jockey who had the best riding 
percentage in America in 1960 by 
coming down in front with 27% of 
his mounts, was recently confined in 
New York’s Physicians’ Hospital suf- 
fering from two problems. 

The other morning, while pacing 
about his room and drinking orange 
juice, he said, “I have been on sleep- 
ing pills for two days and have had 
a good long sleep after my operation. 
Last summer when I fall and break 
my left clavicle a plate is put inside 
of me, but I hurry back to riding too 
soon and the hurt she did not mend. 
When I am riding at Santa Anita this 
winter the plate sticks through my 
skin and shakes all around, and I 
get big pains. Then my wrists and 
ankles and fingers begin to hurt and 
five doctors examine me and do not 
know what it is. I am only able to ride 
about eight days, but I get 13 winners 
and then I go to Hialeah and soon the 
stewards suspend me, once for 13 days 
and then, bingo, for another 10 days 
for rough riding. 

“The stewards call me to a meet- 
ing with the other jockeys, and one 
steward [George R. Palmer] talks to 
me very hard and makes Manuel the 
clown in front of all the other riders. 
Always I say to myself, I must respect 
the stewards, for they have the au- 
thority, but if a man says to me on the 
street what this steward says in that 
room then I must punch him in the 
beak. 

“If a jockey commits fouls, then 
he must pay,” continued Ycaza, “but 
I wonder why it is that always I am 
the one who pays. I believe I ride 

continued 


SUCKS SHOWN: 70% "ORION"* ACRYLIC FIBER. 30% WORSTED WOOL. *0u Pont's trademark. Du Pont makes fibers, not fabrics or clothes. 



Neat, well groomed, luxurious ... that’s the Letterman Look 
of “Orion” acrylic fiber. “Orion” makes slacks hold their 
press, shed wrinkles, wear longer. . . makes you look great, feel 
comfortable. This spring, get that Letterman Look of “Orion”. 

($0Pp) 

BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING . . . THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


tailors the handsome automatic wash ’n’ wear slacks shown, in many 
new patterns and shades. About $11.00 at fine stores everywhere. 
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WILL HAVE YOU 
FLYING 

YOUR OWN PLANE 
in no time at all! 

ZaAtf. Step. #/. Take a dem- 
onstration ride in the new $4995 
2-place Piper Colt with your near- 
est Piper Colt dealer. He’ll let you 
handle the controls, let you see for 
yourself how easy flying is . . . and 
how genuinely exhilarating! You’ll 
quickly see the Colt’s a true Piper 
thoroughbred that will take good 
care of you. 

£t&p. 4,2. Your 
Piper Colt dealer will be glad to 
advise you on the best program for 
learning to fly that will suit your 
requirements . . . complete course, 
individual lessons, learn-as-you- 
travel or learn-on-vacation. Or buy 
a Colt (as little as S995 down) and 
he’ll teach you to fly FREE. 

St&fX *3. You'll solo 

in approximately 8 hours of in- 
struction and then your flying time 
will build up fast. Before you know 
it you’ll be making practice cross- 
country trips . . . and so swiftly, be- 
cause the Colt cruises 1 1 5 mph ( 1 8 
to 20 miles per gallon, too!). 

fyi+tal £te*L $4. You can 

earn your Private Pilot's license in 
as little as 35 hours flying time. 
Then you’re ready to take a friend 
with you. completely free to come 
and go wherever you wish. 

SENSIBLE STEPS ALL THE WAY 

EASY, SIMPLE, FUN ! And if you 
buy your own Colt you’ll find it a 
sensible investment, that holds its 
value remarkably well and is largely 
recoverable whenever yon may wish 
to trade up to the sensational new low 
cost 4-place Cherokee, the high per- 
formance Comanche ISO or 250 or 
the twin-engine Apache or Aztec. 



And one thing's for sure . . . you'll agree 
flying's the most practical sport you can enjoy. 
Take Easy Step *1 today — Call your 
nearest Piper Colt dealer (listed in 
the Yellow Pages) or write for Colt 
brochure, Dept. S-3, 

PIPER 

AIRCRAFT CORF, 
lock Haven, Pennsylvania 


SCORECARD continued 

hard but I know I ride honest, and 
the rules they must apply to every- 
one and not just to Manuel. If I am 
right and have to keep paying, then 
that is what I shall do. My family, 
she has a coat of arms. 

“Now the plate is out and I must 
mend, but in six weeks I shall be back 
and everyone should be ready for 
Manuel.” 

THE HIGH RUN 

Can a pool shark be created in two 
weeks? 20th Century-Fox, of all peo- 
ple, is trying to find the answer. Fox 
sent Actor Paul Newman and Pool 
Champion Willie Mosconi to New 
York for a two-week crash program 
aimed at teaching Newman to shoot 
a hot stick. This, in turn, is supposed 
to enable Newman to play the lead 
role in Fox’s The Hustler with gen- 
uine authority. 

The two worked out in the least 
likely of places: in the basement of an 
exclusive girls’ school on the fashion- 
able East Side. (The table is there be- 
cause the president of the school is a 
pool bug.) Oaths and imprecations, 
heard only by a guinea pig and some 
guppies in the next room, filled the air 
as Mosconi pounded at Newman three 
hours a day, six days a week. “Hold 
that stick close to your side, close to 
your side. . . . Good, good, you made 
it. . . . Now cut the hell outa that 
thing’ . . . Aw, you’re sawing wood 
again.” 

As the days passed, Newman began 
to look more and more like a bona 
fide pool hustler. Mosconi accepted 
his student’s first failures and nur- 
tured him along. At first, he had shot 
too hard, like most amateurs. And he 
had a tendency to put too much spin 
on the ball. “Half speed, Paul,” Mos- 
coni said over and over. “Half speed 
and dead center.” Then one day New- 
man began sinking balls cleanly and 
accurately. Last week he made bank 
shots and caroms and combination 
shots and ran a whole rack. Mosconi, 
beaming with pride, reracked the balls 
for his pupil. Newman broke them 
cleanly and tenderly and began pick- 
ing them off again. His run ended 
at 21, a personal Newman record and 
a good run in almost any league. 

“Imagine,” said Mosconi. “A run 
of 21. Why, Paul, that’s great.” Then 
Mosconi, who owns a personal high 


run of 526, stroked 50 consecutive 
balls into the pockets and left New- 
man safe on the rail. 

SEVEN BLIND MICE 

Last week seven out of eight Pacific 
Coast League baseball directors vot- 
ed to accept “the wild card,” that in- 
novation which allows a manager to 
stuff a “hitter” into the pitcher’s bat- 
ting spot without losing the pitcher 
(SI, Feb. 6). The argument of the 
seven is that this will stimulate at- 
tendance at PCL games. Nonsense, 
gentlemen, it may attract a few peo- 
ple for a few games, but that’s all. 
It’s typical of baseball management 
thinking today: very short. 

INSIDE TRACK 

• Tom Barry, the trainer who primed 
Cavan and Celtic Ash for surprising 
Belmont Stakes victories in 1958 and 
1960, is readying an unraced colt 
named The Crogan for this year’s 
Belmont. Colt is sired by French stay- 
er, Guersant, from a Royal Charger 
mare named Byzantine Empress, and 
is training well at Camden, S.C. 

• Coach Milt Schmidt may soon be 
given office job with Boston’s hockey 
Bruins. Could be replaced by former 
Ranger Coach Phil Watson or Bruin 
Defenseman Hal Laycoe. 

CAST OF CHARACTERS 

• Louise Suggs, who beat Sam Snead 
and 12 other male pros at par-3 golf 
three weeks ago, will meet head-on 
with Arnold Palmer in late April on 
par-3 course, probably in Miami. 

• Billy Haughton, famed harness 
racing driver and trainer, is unhappy 
with the man who trains his wife’s 
two Thoroughbreds. Last week, 
Trainer Bill Owens told Haughton 
that his colt, Precious Morsel, wasn’t 
quite ready. The horse won, paying 
$17.80; Haughton hadn’t bet a dime. 

• Colonel Eddie Eagan, director of 
the 1964-65 New York World’s Fair 
sports program, is trying to get Olym- 
pic tryouts for the American team in 
New York. He is traveling abroad 
to induce various nations to send 
their top sports stars to the fair. 

• Bill Reinhart, 30 years a basketball 
coach, watched his George Washing- 
ton University team lose 16, win six 
during season, then knock off favor- 
ites in Southern Conference cham- 
pionship tournament — said, “In just 
three days, I’ve become a genius.” 
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FACES IN THE CROWD 

ASTRID SANDVIK, 

blue-eyed blonde from 
Oslo, Norway who at- 
tended Stamford 
(Conn.) High School, 

event at Oslo’s annual 
Holmenkollen ski fes- 
tival, was timed over 
the one-mile course, 
which drops 513 yards, 
in 1 :56.5. 


harry (Peanuts) 
LOWREY, Philadel- 
phia Phillies coach, 
used pendulumlike 
putting strokes to win 
National Baseball 
Players Golf Tourna- 
m e n t at Miami 
Springs, admitted ‘‘It 
looks funny, but it 
gets the ball in the 
hole.” 
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janet hopps of Se- 
attle. No. 6 in USLTA 
rankings, won singles, 
shared doubles and 
mixed-doubles titles in 
the women’s national 
indoor tennis cham- 
pionships at Brookline, 
Mass., scored triple for 
first time since Nancy 
Chaffee Kiner did it 
in 1950. 


FRED SCHMIDT, 

senior at New Trier 
H.S. in Winnetka, 111. 
swam 100-yard but- 
terfly event in record- 
breaking 52.7 at Illi- 
nois high school cham- 
pionships in Winnet- 
ka, cut four-tenths of 
second from record 
held by Olympic 
Champion Mike Troy. 


SHIRLEY GARMS of 

Chicago, holder of 190 
average in league play, 
bowled a 699 in three- 
game singles, a 685 in 
doubles and a 638 in 
team play, set alltime 
national women’s all- 
events nine-game 
score of 2,022 in 
Friendly Ladies Tour- 
nament at Milwaukee. 


TOBY KIMBALL, 6- 

foot-6 senior at Bel- 
mont Hill in Belmont, 
Mass., scored 32 points 
and snagged 35 re- 
bounds in leading 
team to 54th straight 
basketball triumph 
over St. Mark's at 
Southboro, Mass, that 
set Massachusetts 
schoolboy record. 



TRIG keeps a man so odor -free 
a bloodhound couldn’t find him! 

You couldn't ask for more protection . . . or a 
faster way of putting it on! New TRIG deodorant >: 
gives you solid protection against odor— for up fc- 
to 27 hours. All-day protection against perspi- * — ^ 
ration. Plus roll-on application and a clean, | _gj 
shaving-lotion scent. Can you beat that? No sir. p — * 
Get TRIG. It really delivers. BRISTOL-MYERS MAKES IT! ^ 
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Fill Vi* up 



In 1961 you can yet a Plymouth 9 
or Chrysler that runs 


4'hrtitilt-r AVirporf — A full-size 
Chrysler in a new, lower price range 
with a 361 cubic inch V-8 engine 
that’s "tuned” to regular gas. 
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VaUant 9 Dodges Hurts Lancers 
fine on regular gas 


Used to be you had to pay fancy premium prices 
to get premium performance. But not any more. 

Standard on every 1961 Chrysler Corporation 
make of car except the Imperial is an engine that 
puts out its best on regular gas. There’s the new 
Economy Slant Six that wrings 20% more go out 
of 15% less gas than our previous sixes; and a 
variety of V-8’s including a big 361 cubic inch 
power plant. 

And these cars save important pennies and 
your nerves with other good things, too. Like 
7-soak rustproofing that protects looks and resale 
value, the amazing Alternator that keeps your 
battery charging even when the motor’s idling, 
and strong, silent Unibody Construction, to name 
just three. 

Someday other cars will probably have their 
versions of these good things. But why wait? You 
can have them all, right now, as standard equip- 
ment in the 1961 Chrysler Corporation cars. And 
you won’t have to pay any more for these cars 
than for similar models of other makes. See 
your dealer. Let a drive bring out the difference 
great engineering makes. 


Lancer— The finest in compact styling with a compact 
version of the Economy Slant Six Engine that gives 20 % 
more go on 15% less gas. 



Chrysler Corporation 

Serving America’s new quest for quality 

nv. MOUTH VALMAAT • IHtltiiE It A MIT LANCEMl • (Milt It'S I. Hit IMCEIll AE 



riymouth — America’s No. 1 economy car in the low-priced field offers "regular” sipping six or V-8 engines. 
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COMING EVENTS 



and look their best doing it. 



FOR YOUR NEAREST RETAILER WRITE US AT 1407 BROADWAY. N. Y. 



March 10 to March 16 

All times nre E.S.T. 


★ Color teleeision • Telerisi, 

Friday, March 10 

Ssr 1 L * a, “ op ”- 

Saturday, March 11 

sestEkSSsU 

. Kansu at Mfoutn^l'p.m. (ABO'. 

« Cincinnati at Los Angeles, 2 p.m. (NBC). 

EndnoTight Race, San Diego (also March 12). 


PiHHSs: 


KS^H3.Cta»pU»*.p,H-,T-k. 

»rssiS”''" wCh ”'"" A ” d “ v - r ' 

lC4A K Indoor Champs., Mad. Sq. Garden, New 

Sk^^a^:^bus,ohio. 

Sunday, March 12 


s - Sn “ d » 1 


Monday, March 13 

AAU-YMCA ^Four-Wall Champs., 


Tuesday, March 1U 

Nevv^orltilt' Detroit. 

Wednesday, March 15 

EtSbs». 

Thursday, March 16 

fcjfessssjr* 1 ■ 

NCAA Champf ! ' Denver ft hrou; 


NAlTchamps., I 
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You don't know what you're missing 'til you 
get new RCA VICTOR COLOR TV! 


PERRY COMO'S 

BELL 


KRAFT 

TELEPHONE 

BONANZA 

MUSIC HALL 

HOUR 


DINAH SHORE 
CHEVY SHOW 

FORD SHOW 

ERNIE FORD 

THE 

JACK PAAR 
SHOW 

THE PRICE 

IS RIGHT 

SHIRLEY 

TEMPLE 

SHOW 

MEET 

THE PRESS 


Color every day ! Almost 4 hours of net- 
work color programs a day on the aver- 
age — the finest entertainment on TV! 



The powerful New Vista tuner brings in 
distant or weak stations with up to 45% 
more picture-pulling power. 


Year warranty on all parts and tubes, 
5-year warranty on Security Sealed cir- 
cuit boards. Labor costs excluded. 



Only remote control with master-off! It 
changes channels, adjusts volume and 
color — turns the set completely off! 



The difference between regular TV and 
RCA Victor Color TV is like the difference 
between day and night ! 

It’s amazing how much a new RCA Victor 
Color TV can mean to you and your whole 
family. Beautifully realistic color for big, 
important TV programs. Clear, sharp black 
and white on the same set. Simplified tun- 
ing. RCA Victor dependability throughout. 

And the many handsome new models 
cost but little more than the price you’d pay 
for a good black and white console. See 
them at your RCA Victor dealer's now — and 
you’ll discover there’s no TV like Color TV ! 

Service is no problem. Sec your local dealer, serviceman, 
or nearest RCA Service Co. Specifications subject to 
change without notice. UHF, optional, extra. 



The Most Trusted Name 
in Television 

RAOIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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WILL THE TIGER 



BE BACK? 


Vengefully, Floyd Patterson (below) felled Ingemar 
Johansson last summer to regain the heavyweight title. 
But in their first fight Floyd had been a lamb. Now the 
champion will try to prove that he is an enduring tiger 




AS INGEM AR COWERED AGAINST THE ROPES, FLOYD ATTACKED WITH A STERN, UNREMITTING FURY THAT WON HIM BACK THE TITLE 

Photographs by Evan Peskin 


THE BIG FIGHT continued 


MEETING IN MIAMI 


by GILBERT ROGIN 


I t is not a new story, but it serves 
to illuminate the curious unreal- 
ity of Miami Beach, where Floyd 
Patterson will defend his heavyweight 
title against Ingemar Johansson 
Monday night. A guest at the Hotel 
Fontainebleau — pronounced Foun- 
tain Blew in Miami— asked a bellboy 
the way to the ocean. “I’m sorry, 
sir,” the boy replied, “but the ocean 
is closed.” 

In this whimsical setting, Floyd 
Patterson has trained diligently. He 
has been working out at the Deau- 
ville (pronounced Dough-ville, as in 
Splitsville or Laughsville) — a hotel 
which, behold, has an ice-skating 
rink in the basement and no mort- 
gages and whose doilies carry the leg- 
end that the Deauville is, inalien- 
ably, “dedicated to the attainment of 
happiness.” 

Pursuing his happiness, if not Inge- 
mar’s, Patterson has been sparring in 
the Napoleon Room, Section 3. This 
is a free-form auditorium with ghast- 
ly brass chandeliers and cork walls. It 
might better be named the Proust 
Room. Floyd and his sparring part- 
ners wear T shirts with musketeers 
on them, the emblem of the Deau- 
ville: the d6cor here is free French. 
But Floyd is not galled. He even en- 
dures the broad in the sunsuit who 
parades the aisles carrying a poster 
that proclaims both the number of 
the round and the fact that the Ritz 
Brothers are appearing in the Casano- 
va Room. “This is a vacation spot,” 
Floyd says wistfully, “not a place for 
business.” He adds, almost apologet- 
ically, “But I came here for business.” 

After his workout and a cup of 
tea from an elaborate service, Floyd 
walks slowly down Collins Avenue 
through the languorous dark to his 
rented house. He collects the unfa- 
miliar leaves of tropical plants from 
the gutters and wrenches fronds from 
palms. “I’m going to send them home 
to my wife,” he says, as though you 


had asked an idiotic question. Na- 
ture, evidently, is harder to attain 
than happiness. Here are the blue 
balloons of Portuguese men-of-war 
washed up on the tide; the snips of 
hair which the pastel artists cut from 
tourists’ heads so that the color can be 
“faithfully reproduced” while thesub- 
jects are learning to cha-cha-cha at 
poolside or going to Mass at the jai- 
alai fronton. Floyd in Miami Beach is, 
as in W. B. Yeats’s startling vision of 
the force of actuality, like a real toad 
in an imaginary garden. 

Now 26, Floyd is also a new, dom- 
inant man. He has changed power- 
fully and radically. “I used to be on 
the outside looking in,” he says of his 
castoff self. “Now I am on the inside 
looking out.” It is a vantage which 
pleases him. “I’m grown up now. I 
am a little more hard.” Not that he 
ever allowed himself to be taken ad- 
vantage of. Years ago, he says, be- 
fore he was married, he took a girl to 
the Apollo Theater in Harlem. A 
group called The Orioles were on the 
bill, and when they had finished their 
act the leader wiped his sweaty face 
with his handkerchief and flung it 
into the orchestra. “You know what 
was extraordinary?” Floyd asks. “My 
girl finished third in the race for that 
handkerchief. But you know what 
was even more extraordinary? When 
she got back to her seat I wasn’t 
there.” One day Floyd asked a friend 
this conundrum: “What is the most 
powerful license plate there is?” After 
the friend had guessed “No. 1” or 
one's initials, Floyd said, “No. It’s 
no license plate at all.” 

Patterson’s change was rung in the 
solitary deprivation of the year be- 
tween his first fight with Johansson, 
which he lost, and the second, which 
he won. “I make the decisions now,” 
he says. Indeed, he has assumed the 
executive stance, the command voice. 
“Don’t bother me with details,” he 
told the cameraman who films his 


sparring sessions. “That’s why I have 
a la wyer.” His employees have learned 
to respect him as he flexes his new 
authority. Even Julius November, 
his attorney, is sweet and submissive, 
hovering like some huge, pale butter- 
fly, in Floyd’s company. A friend told 
Floyd that in certain countries there 
is a king, who is merely the titular 
head, and a prime minister, who 
holds and manages the power. “Yes, 
yes,” said Floyd quickly, “now I am 
the king and the prime minister, too.” 

As for Cus D’Amato, whose shad- 
ow, like the moon, used to eclipse 
Floyd's sun — he lives in the same 
house as Patterson but Floyd neither 
knows what he does nor seems to 
care. Not that the old bindings of 
love and loyalty have been totally 
broken, but the roles of father and 
son appear to have been subtly re- 
versed. “I tell Cus,” Floyd says pa- 
tiently, “that some of the people he 
knows have been using him and tak- 
ing advantage of him, but he doesn’t 
listen to me. My eyes have been 
opened.” 

What does Cus do? He is ill upstairs 
in his room— it may have been the 
smoked salmon. Or he goes to the 
Fontainebleau, where Beau Jack, the 
old lightweight, shines shoes and, 
emotionally, shines Jack’s shoes. “Is 
that good publicity for the fight?” 
Floyd asks. D’Amato comes fre- 
quently to training and then sits in 
the back and does not visit Floyd. 
November, however, comes lordly 
to training. “I’m happy to present 
to you the attorney for Champion 
Patterson,” is the astonishing an- 
nouncement. 

Although the fight is doing badly 
at the gate— an informed estimate 
says it will gross $550,000 in a hall 
scaled for almost twice that much — 
it is certainly not Floyd’s doing. He 
has thoroughly charmed and won the 
Beach. He treats his battered spar- 
mates compassionately, autographs 
almost endlessly, stops shadowbox- 
ing and bows low so a little girl can 
take his picture, greets and chats en- 
gagingly with passers-by. One after- 
noon when Johansson failed to appear 
for a public workout in the Conven- 
tion Hall, Floyd pleaded with Train- 
er Dan Florio that he be allowed to 
go two rounds so “the people wouldn’t 

continued 
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THE BIG FIGHT continued 

be disappointed.” Floyd apparently 
is satisfied that the seating has been 
integrated in Convention Hall, where 
the fight will be held. He had forced 
the promoters to post a $10,000 for- 
feit that would be payable to the 
NAACP if the attendance wasn’t in- 
tegrated. Now he is going to donate 
that sum to the NAACP from his 
share of the purse. Of course, he re- 
mains apprehensive about his unfa- 
miliar role as a Negro in the South, 
although in many respects Miami 
Beach is closer to Seventh Avenue 
than Peachtree Street. But it is still 
the South, and Floyd is anxious and, 
understandably, a little forlorn. One 
night he bought a handful of picture 
postcards from a rack outside a store 
and prepared to pay for them with a 


$5 bill he held in his other hand. 
When the white saleslady asked 
Floyd how many cards he had select- 
ed, he, bemused and unsettled, hand- 
ed her the bill to count instead of 
the cards. 

To anticipate the probable outcome 
of the third fight, one has to gather 
evidence from the first and second 
fights; they are inextricably con- 
nected. In the first, Floyd, secure in 
soul, was, as he admitted later, 
“treated like a kid.” And, like an 
angry child, he pursued Ingemar aim- 
lessly, while Johansson flitted beyond 
his futile reach as though in a dream 
of anxiety, his body turned to such 
a radical angle that it looked like a 
head-on view of the Flatiron Build- 
ing. Ingemar’s jab fluttered (he 
doesn’t throw his jab as a piston but 
in a raking motion) across Floyd’s 


face, and when Floyd tried to pounce 
and punch from long range, Ingemar, 
like the man upon the stair, wasn’t 
there. 

“I was just out to get him,” Floyd 
has said, disconsolately. Instead, of 
course, Ingemar got Floyd. 

“I was ashamed,” Floyd said. 

“You have nothing to be ashamed 
of, getting up seven times,” a report- 
er consoled him the other day. 

“It was not the getting up that 
made me ashamed,” Floyd said. “It 
was the going down.” 

Floyd refuses to accept any ex- 
cuses for his dismal performance that 
night. “If you don’t see it coming,” 
he says, “it’s bound to hurt you. But 
you don’t have to accept punches.” 

There are, however, lessons from 
that first fight : 

1) Ingemar hit Floyd with what 




first fight. Patterson fought from a 
crouch, Johansson from a spread stance, 
with body sideways, feet well apart. 
Ingo defended by bending back, spring- 
ing away, circling to the left. Using this 
style he jabbed and half-hooked Floyd’s 
bobbing head into position. Then he 
fired his straight right and won the title. 


third fight. Johansson must revert to 
his spread stance, because it is the only 
position from which he can both de- 
fend and attack. He can back away 
from danger. He can jab or half-hook. 
And he can strike quickly with his 
right, gain the initiative and force Floyd 
back into his crouch of the first fight. 


WHAT INGO MUST DO to WIN by ROBERT RIGER 


second fight. Floyd stood straighter 
“to reach him with the hook.” So Jo- 
hansson stood straight, too, in order 
to keep his jab level to the head. But 
this brought his feet closer together, 
cost him defensive mobility. Off bal- 
ance, he was unable to avoid Patterson’s 
devastating left, and was knocked out. 
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was, if not a perfect punch, at least 
so near to one as to make little dif- 
ference. Yet, Floyd got up, as, in fact, 
Eddie Machen had survived Johans- 
son’s first shocking blow a year pre- 
viously. Ingemar’s right is by no 
means fatal. 

2) Although a thoughtful, cunning 
fighter, Ingemar’s attempts to finish 
Floyd after the first knockdown were 
wild and amateurish. The first right 
had been straight, accurate and fairly 
short. His subsequent right hands 
were long, wild, random. Ingemar 
lost both his poise and control when 
he had Floyd in difficulty. Ingemar 
seems to go to pieces when he is 
angered, too. When he sparred on 
the beach with Cassius Clay, the 18- 
year-old Olympic light heavyweight 
champion now turned professional, 
Clay’s deftness so annoyed Ingemar 


that he began throwing vast, arcing 
righthand leads that Cassius easily 
ducked. 

3) When Floyd got up for the sev- 
enth time he was, even though sorely 
beaten, beginning to regain his senses. 

Floyd had not deigned to use a jab 
in the first fight. In the second he 
jabbed constantly and strongly, us- 
ing this punch to make contact with 
Ingemar and then, as it were, riding 
in on it for his hooks and combina- 
tions. As Floyd’s sparring partner 
Wilson Hannibal said the other day, 
“It has a sincere message.’’ By keep- 
ing contact with Ingemar through 
the jab and forcing him to retreat in 
a predictable, controlled fashion, 
Floyd was able to contain him for his 
heavier punching. Ingemar did hit 
Floyd with one imperfect right — it 
is impossible not to get hit in a prize- 


fight. The punch landed in the sec- 
ond round and it staggered Floyd, 
although it was high. Floyd takes 
pains to explain that there was a 
plan: if Ingemar landed a worth- 
while blow of any variety— jab, hook 
or celebrated right— Floyd was to 
simulate being hurt and to retreat 
and attempt to lure Ingemar into an 
ambush. What happened was that 
Floyd was stung by the punch, in- 
stinctively fought back for a moment 
and then, recalling the trap, he re- 
treated like a mother bird feigning a 
broken wing to lure a predator away 
from her brood. In the fifth round 
Floyd knocked Ingo flatter than a 
latke, which is a pancake popular in 
Miami that is usually made from po- 
tatoes. Either he hits harder than 
Ingo or he tak s a punch better. 

Although Floyd admits that it is 

continual on page 19 



moment of oecision. If Johansson defends from the spread 
as he did in the first fight, the time will come — possibly as 
early as the first round— when Floyd must force the issue, 
rushing in and opening up to throw his left. Ingo can retreat, 
but if he is to win, now is the moment for him to explode 
his right. It will take great speed. It will take courage, too. 
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Royal Way to 
Kill a Cat 


Only the tiger failed to get the joke as 
organized royalty on elephant back moved 
through a trimmed jungle to hunt a la mode 


The natives had every reason to be restless when Britain’s tour- 
ing Queen Elizabeth II, Prince Philip and some friends went hunt- 
ing the other day in Nepal with their host, King Mahendra. To 
insure an afternoon of sport fit for a queen, a large patch of 
Meghauli jungle was barbered like an English lawn and sprayed 
with DDT. Royal tents were set up with zinc bathtubs painted 
gleaming white and flush toilets (the Queen’s had a red-velvet 
seat cover). A picnic lunch of wild boar shashlik and venison 
curry was catered by the famed Yak and Yeti bar in Katmandu 
(SI, July 27, 1959). A small army of 305 elephants from nearby 
India was imported to bear the guests. Two of them served as 
walking bars and several as ambulatory press boxes. But in spite 
of all preparations the Queen contented herself with shooting 
only pictures, while the Prince had a sore finger and couldn’t 
shoot at all. The day’s bag: one runty tiger and a mother rhino. 





ROYAL HUNT continued 



the biggest trophy was this female rhinoceros— a 
mother, whose baby was promptly driven off. Rhinos are 
not considered sporting trophies in Nepal, since only 80 
are left in the country and poachers threaten them with 
extinction. Even the elephants turned skittish when the 
rhino was being ringed; some of them bolted and ran. 
But by this time the intrepid hunters had shifted from 
the small to the large, or limousine-type, elephants with 
howdahs mounted on their backs and so were unharmed. 


the slain tigress is measured on the ground, after 
being stretched as far as she could go, under the super- 
vision of Ring Mahendra, bareheaded and in uniform. 
She came to a disappointing eight feet, eight inches. 
Ringed by the Nepalese King’s beaters the night before, 
the tigress was fed a buffalo calf to slow her down. Even 
so, she made a game fight. Britain’s Foreign Secretary, 
Lord Home, missed her four times, leaving the kill to be 
made by another gun— nobody knew for sure just whose. 
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FRANCE TAKES A 
DEEP DRAUGHT OF VICTORY 


After a decade of finishing everywhere but first, the French have 
mustered their resources to make themselves the No. 1 power 
in international ski racing — and in dollar income from skiing 



first blood in French revolution was 
drawn by Francois Bonlieu when he 
won slalom in 1959 Arlberg-Kandahar. 


by JOHN MECKLIN 

T o a handful of historians, the 
March 10-12 running of the In- 
ternational Arlberg-Kandahar at 
Miirren, Switzerland is important 
chiefly because it marks the 50th an- 
niversary of modern ski racing. But 
to swarms of very practical hotel 
owners, tourist agents, ski equipment 
manufacturers and, in fact, the heads 
of state of several Alpine nations, the 
running of these races will be much 
more than an anniversary. For the 
odds are that the results of this Kan- 
dahar will be among the most deci- 
sive in skiing’s half century, fixing 
1961 as the final year of a French rev- 
olution that has been violent enough 
to satisfy even a Madame Defarge. 

“La grande aventure du ski fran- 
gais,” as the French newspaper 
L'Equipe has breathlessly called it, 
has been under way for nearly three 
years. Its avowed purpose has been 
to capture the summit of ski racing — 
more specifically, to capture it from 
the Austrians, who have dominated 
the sport for the past decade. The 
aventure registered its first success in 
the 1959 season, when Francois Bon- 
lieu unexpectedly won the Kandahar 
slalom at Garmisch, the only notable 
French victory in big-time skiing 
since 1950. 

Last year, to the dismay of the 
Austrians, the French team began 
a wholesale bloodletting. Adrien Du- 
villard, until then an erratic also-ran, 
won both the downhill and slalom 


at the Hahnenkamm Races in Kitz- 
biihel, the first non-Austrian to win 
that title in 26 years. Later Duvil- 
lard took the downhill and the com- 
bination at the 1960 Kandahar. At 
Squaw Valley, Jean Vuamet won the 
Olympic downhill, and 20-year-old 
Guy Perillat, the youngest member 
of the French team, won the world 
combined championship. 

Then, in the first two months of 
the 1961 season, PSrillat swept the 
downhill and combined titles of four 
classic races: the Lauberhorn (in 
Wengen), Hahnenkamm (Kitz- 
buhel), Allais Cup (Megeve) and the 
Grand Prix (Chamonix). Right be- 
hind him came a cloud of other tal- 
ented young Frenchmen — Duvillard, 
Charles Bozon, Bonlieu and company 
— and suddenly France was, indeed, 
the leading nation in downhill racing. 

The most obvious reason for their 
leadership is P£rillat, one of the finest 
Alpine skiers of all time. Like many 
top racers, Perillat is short and 
square-cut (5 feet 6 inches tall, 150 
pounds) with a low center of gravi- 
ty. He is pug-nosed, affable, smiles 
easily, but he is also a deadly earnest 
young man. Son of a ski lift operator 
at the Haute-Savoie village of La 
Clusaz, Guy was skiing almost as 
soon as he could walk, and little else 
has entered his life since then. 

Like a good many of his contem- 
poraries, Perillat’s attitude toward 
racing reflects the fact that the down- 
hill has become one of the world’s 
most dangerous sports, where a man 
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who hopes to win must literally turn 
himself into a guided missile, bolting 
down steep tree-lined courses where a 
fall could easily be fatal. “Most of 
the time,” says PSrillat, “I’m scared 
stiff.” When a newsman once asked 
him after a major race if anything in- 
teresting had happened during the 
run, he replied: “When one risks a 
fall, it is not amusing. I remember 
nothing but the skiing.” 

In PSrillat’s case, the skiing is 
worth remembering. So polished is 
his style that in the Lauberhorn 
downhill his time was 4.6 seconds 
faster than his closest rival, an as- 
tonishing margin in an event where 
tenths of a second are usually deci- 
sive. Karl Schranz, the Austrian star, 
was so staggered that he asked to 
look at Perillat’s skis after the race. 
Perillat politely refused. 

The real reason for the French suc- 
cesses — as indicated by the remark- 
able depth of their team— is not so 
much the excellence of individuals as 
it is their system. Of all people, the 


French, the world’s most hopelessly 
unreconstructed individualists, have 
converted skiing from an individual 
sport into a team sport, with backing 
that amounts to a national effort. 
In fact, the entire aventure was un- 
dertaken by a deliberate decision of 
the French government. 

The investment 

To begin with, the Federation de 
Ski Frangaise has an annual budget 
of some 100 million old francs (about 
$203,000), including a direct govern- 
ment subsidy of some 15 million, 
making it appreciably richer than 
most other national federations. A 
sizable chunk of this goes to the 
French national ski team, covering 
such expenses as preseason training. 
The 28 team members (15 men, 13 
women) themselves get no direct liv- 
ing expenses (except by host clubs 
during races) but, like other Euro- 
pean teams, they are equipped gratis 
by French manufacturers— e.g., 250 
pairs of skis are contributed annual- 


ly by the Rossignol firm, maker of 
the Allais 60 ski. More perhaps than 
others, the French racers also are 
spurred by an intense sense of pa- 
triotic duty reflecting President de 
Gaulle’s drive to revive French na- 
tional pride. 

The French government also has 
donated the services of Perillat, who 
is on a two-year tour of duty with 
the mountain troops, and clearly 
serves his country better winning 
races than carrying a gun. But by all 
odds the government’s most impor- 
tant gesture was its three-year loan 
to the national civilian team of Hon- 
ore Bonnet, chief instructor of the 
French army’s mountain troops. A 
hard-bitten, leathery man of 41, Bon- 
net is a native of Chamonix and a 
lifelong skier (though never a racer). 
In two short seasons he has wiped out 
the discord and petty jealousies 
which was the order of the day on 
the French teams. And he has cre- 
ated a unit that is, in terms of con- 
dition, morale and technique, the 
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FRENCH TRIUMPH continued 

strongest ski team in the world. Part 
of this he has done by pure physical 
training. “I’m interested in the ath- 
lete,” says Bonnet, “even more than 
in the skier. All the boys on my team 
are in the best physical condition.” 
But he has also done it through a 
rare ability to handle men. 

His racers love and respect him like 
a father confessor. When he broke his 
leg in an accident early this season, 
they insisted on carrying him piggy- 
back to observation points on the 
courses. For an understanding of his 
role, one need only be present at the 
champagne party he permits his men 
after a victorious day; he presides 
like Dr. Johnson at the Cheshire 
Cheese, with the skiers listening in 
admiring silence. The ultimate acco- 
lade: " Guy , tu as bien fait.” Bonnet 
has also managed to instill in his men 
a greater loyalty to the team than to 
personal glory. Thus if one of the 
early French starters in a race makes 
a good time, the others know they can 


risk everything because the team will 
still win. Says Perillat: “Every one 
of us is happy even if he loses as long 
as another teammate takes the vic- 
tory. When you feel surrounded by 
warmth and encouragement like that 
you can do anything.” At the same 
time Bonnet’s men have acquired a 
cocky, indomitable confidence that 
works psychologically against their 
opponents. The Austrians, for exam- 
ple, were driven to fury— and perhaps 
costly recklessness — by a French 
skier’s remark to newsmen just be- 
fore the Hahnenkamm : “Let the Aus- 
trians fight it out among themselves 
for fourth place if they want.” 

To make sure that the Austrians 
stay in fourth place the French have 
developed a new approach to down- 
hill racing. Their “secret” rests on the 
simple realization that in modern 
downhill, speeds are so great— up to 
75 mph— that streamlining can make 
a difference of several seconds, or 
more than enough to win. Bonnet & 
Co., therefore, set out to establish 
scientifically the exact human posi- 


tion that creates the least aerody- 
namic drag. They studied films of 
champions in action, notably Toni 
Sailer, made stop-watch tests of dif- 
ferent positions on a simple schuss, 
even experimented with wind tunnel 
studies of miniature human figures. 
The result was their now famous 
crouch, which was first described as 
the “egg position” (SI, March?, 1960), 
and subsequently as the “frog,” or as 
Bonnet calls it, “la position V. J.” 
(meaning Vuarnet, Jean, whom he 
credits with the original idea). 

Although the French consider the 
egg position their own, a good many 
authorities assert that the egg has 
been used for years by champions of 
other nations. Says Bonnet with a 
snort: “If that’s what they say, then 
show me a picture of somebody using 
it before we did.” 

Whether the position itself is new 
or not, the French also recognized 
how extraordinarily difficult it is to 
hold, even for the two to three min- 
utes of an average race. Yet the 
French hold it through most of the 
course, for Bonnet calculates that at 
high speeds a skier loses anywhere 
from two- to four-tenths of a sec- 
ond each time he straightens up to 
regain his balance. These fractions 
become vitally significant when one 
remembers the fact that Vuarnet, 
for example, won the Squaw Valley 
downhill by only half a second over 
Germany’s Hans-Peter Lanig. 

One thing that helps the French 
hold the egg so long is just plain 
courage. They resist straightening up 
until disaster is almost upon them. 
The other reason is their training. 
Bonnet begins working with his men 
in September, appreciably earlier 
than any other team begins training 
as a unit. Besides the standard cross- 
country running and bicycling to de- 
velop leg muscles, Bonnet has devised 
what he calls “special” exercises to 
develop back and neck muscles— the 
latter being especially important for 
the egg position. Says Bonnet: “Our 
men today can usually stay in the 
position for 80% of a downhill run. 
Our objective is 90% or 95%, and 
we’re sure we can reach that, maybe 
next season.” As a result of his physi- 
cal discipline, says the Olympic giant 
slalom champion Roger Staub, “P6- 
rillat is never in trouble. He goes 
down the mountain as though he were 
on rails.” Says Toni Sailer: “The true 
test of a downhill racer is that he 



key to victory in French resurgence has been team’s manager and trainer Ho- 
nore Bonnet, here flanked by downhill stars Pdrillat and Adrien Duvillard (right). 
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doesn’t allow his skis to control him. 
Guy doesn’t simply let himself go at 
the highest possible speeds. He never 
ceases to guide his skis. He isn’t swept 
downhill by them. He is their mas- 
ter.” Such is the case with all of 
Bonnet’s men. 

Bonnet and his racers are no less 
exacting about every other opportuni- 
ty to apply science to skiing. Their 
successes last year were certainly due 
in part to the Allais 60 ski, a product 
of years of research. Because of the 
flexibility provided by the metal, plas- 
tic and laminated wood construction, 
the Allais 60 tends to run easily over 
the surface of the snow, instead of 
cutting through it and losing speed. 
At the same time, it preserves the 
longitudinal rigidity essential to pre- 
vent the skis from chattering or skid- 
ding on fast turns. 

But the French are not satisfied 
with having the best downhill skis 
and the best racing positions. They 
approach each new course like a sur- 
geon studying X-rays before a brain 
operation. Not only do they test the 
snow with thermometers at every lev- 
el to calculate waxes— during the day 
or two before a race they make stop- 
watch tests of various approaches to 
every turn, experiment with changes 
of a millimeter or two in foot posi- 
tioning on their skis to match weight 
distribution to snow conditions and 
calculate the best “line,” i.e., the 


exact course from gate to gate for 
maximum speed, like geometricians. 
Perillat estimates, incredibly, that 
on a good run he does not vary from 
his planned line by more than a cou- 
ple of feet. 

Watching this process before one 
major race early this season, a young 
American racer (who placed 45th) re- 
marked with undisguised awe: “The 
French don’t even bother to prac- 
tice running the course. They take 
that for granted.” 

The payoff 

The French aventure has been the 
first major shift in leadership since 
skiing became a popular recreation, 
and its longer-term repercussions are 
thus difficult to forecast. It neverthe- 
less is safe to make a few predictions. 
Most obviously, the Austrians and 
other Alpine countries will be forced 
not only to adopt the egg position in 
downhill racing but also to provide 
the financial and moral support for 
preseason team training on the French 
model. This will mean providing ski 
teams the kind of national backing 
that Europeans now give to other big- 
money sports. The French govern- 
mental subsidy of $30,000, small as it 
seems, is appreciably larger than the 
piddling $6,000 that the Swiss gov- 
ernment antes up, or even the $21,000 
provided by the Austrian government. 
Additionally, the French ski federa- 


tion’s 160,000 members contribute 
wealth that smaller countries cannot 
hope to equal. The stakes in this bid- 
ding are a good deal higher than mere 
satisfaction of national pride. Austri- 
an supremacy during the ’50s, due in 
large measure to their development 
of the graceful shortswing technique 
(still used in the slalom races by all 
nations, including France) has been 
an increasing financial windfall. The 
Austrian government estimates that 
income from winter season tourists 
amounts to some $40 million out of 
the country’s total foreign exchange 
earnings of $240 million. Kitzbiihel 
alone has been turned into one of the 
most prosperous resorts in the Alps in 
part because it has produced a succes- 
sion of champions, including Toni 
Sailer. Since Sailer won three gold 
medals at the 1956 Olympics, the vil- 
lage has added about 3,000 beds and 
half a dozen lifts. There are an esti- 
mated 200 Austrian ski instructors 
working today in the U.S. compared 
with exactly four French instructors. 
So far there has been no appreciable 
damage to the Austrian resorts, but 
the French ski federation estimates 
that Perillat’s victories have already 
attracted some 100,000 new visitors 
to French Alpine centers this season. 
P§rillat’s home town, La Glusaz, is 
widely advertising itself as “la sta- 
tion de Guy Pirillat." The store his 
father now owns, with all Guy’s tro- 
phies spread out in the window, is 
swamped with business, and the town 
itself is turning away would-be visi- 
tors by the hundreds despite hurried- 
ly added facilities. Rossignol this 
year is producing 20,000 pairs of 
Allais 60 skis, compared with 7,000 
last year, but the demand already is 
far ahead of supply. This month Ros- 
signol plans to come out with a new 
all-plastic model to be called le ski 
Vuarnet, further capitalizing on 
French victories. 

The French, in short, are clearly 
determined to exploit their team’s 
fame financially, and the Austrians, 
just as clearly, are nervous about it. 
Said a rueful Austrian ski instructor 
in midseason 1961: “We Austrians 
have learned that technique = win- 
ners = tourists. People like to ski where 
the champions ski. If the French keep 
this up, something drastic will have to 
be done.” The French are indeed keep- 
ing it up and may very well admin- 
ister the coup de grace this weekend 
at Mtirren. end 
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PART II The Man of Silence Speahs 


THE BEST DECISION 
I EVER MADE 

by GEORGE M. WEISS with ROBERT SHAPLEN 


nials and played sandlot games in and 
around town. That fall most of us 
went off to college— I enrolled at Yale 
—but we got together again the fol- 
lowing summer, when, in order to 
avoid the Sunday ban against base- 
ball in New Haven, we played at 
Lighthouse Point, an amusement park 
outside the city. 

After my father died I had to quit 
college and take over the family gro- 
cery business in New Haven. This 
naturally kept me in and around town 
instead of on campus. There was a 
lot of hungry talk for good baseball 
in New Haven in those days, but 
the local club in the Eastern League 
wasn’t going anywhere, and I saw a 
fine future for the Colonials. To bol- 


That's what the former general 

manager of the Yankees 

says about hiring Casey Stengel. 

Here he tells of his early 

years, discloses some more 

front-office secrets and 

picks his own All-Yankee team 


I suppose if I had been a better 
ballplayer I might never have be- 
come general manager of the New 
York Yankees and derived all the 
satisfaction I have from baseball. 
Back at Hillhouse High School in New 
Haven, Conn, some 50 years ago, I 
fooled around the infield, but I’m 
afraid I was like that youngster Ring 
Lardner later relegated to oblivion in 
one masterful sentence, “Although 
he was a very poor hitter, he was also 
a poor fielder.” Since my abilities with 
a bat and a glove were negligible, I 
was elected manager of the Hillhouse 
team, which won the state champion- 
ship — our star was Jumping Joe Du- 
gan, who became a great Y ankee third 
baseman. I can’t rightfully say I had 
any early, built-in ambitions to be- 
come a baseball administrator— it 
simply seemed a shame, I thought, 
to break up a winning combination, 
and when we were all graduated I 
suggested to the boys that they play 
semipro ball together in the summer 
of 1912. We called ourselves the Colo- 
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ster them I signed up some college 
stars I had come to know at Yale and 
elsewhere, and a number of sandlot- 
ters in the area. Since Sunday ball 
was prohibited in New York and in 
Boston, too, in those days, I was able 
to induce several top major league 
stars to play for me. Our attendance 
was so good that I was able to pay 
them as much as $800 apiece for an 
appearance. After the 1915 World 
Series I got the entire champion Red 
Sox team to come down. We held 
them to a 3-3 tie (Babe Ruth pitched 
for the Sox, and Ty Cobb played first 
base for the Colonials, getting eight 
assists), and the result was a new 
baseball rule forbidding more than 
three participants in a World Series 


from appearing in the same game in 
any postseason exhibition. On another 
occasion I got the Phillies and the 
Giants to play a regularly scheduled 
National League game at Lighthouse 
Point during the troublous war years, 
and the Colonials to this day are the 
only semipro team that ever played 
against a big league team in a big 
league park — the Yankees, at the Po- 
lo Grounds. Our receipts from that 
amounted to a meager $10.42, but 
I thought that Harry Sparrow, the 
Yankee business manager who gave 
me the game, was a veritable god, and 
the whole prospect of baseball pro- 
motion began to fascinate me. 

Back in New Haven there was talk 
about “breaking up the Colonials.” 


We were bringing in so many stars 
that the New Haven club, even 
though I had paid them part of the 
gate in deference to their territorial 
rights, kept falling deeper into the 
red. Just before the opening of the 
1919 season, when the Eastern League 
offered me the franchise for $5,000 
I took it. 

Two of my best friends were Wal- 
ter Johnson and Ty Cobb. Both of 
them played for me at Lighthouse 
Point, and when I took over New Ha- 
ven they and other major leaguers I 
had come to know tipped me off 
on good young prospects. Johnson, 
with whom I almost was associated 
years later in the purchase of the Oak- 
land franchise in the Pacific Coast 
League, was a close and valued friend 
until his death in 1946, and Cobb re- 
mains one today. Recently, while 
rummaging through my files, I came 
across a letter Ty sent me from De- 
troit in May 1919. “Well, I see you 
have finally entered the fold,” he 
wrote of my fragile franchise pur- 
chase, “and I believe you have made 
a good move if you play the game 
carefully and don’t let your enthusi- 
asm run away with your better judg- 
ment. Get college players and young 
fellows, get a good reliable catcher, 
pay him good money, and a good sec- 
ond baseman and shortstop, and fill 
in with hustling young fellows; and 
have the best pitching staff and the 
rest is easy. Let me know how you 
are coming along.” 

I found two letters from Ty, writ- 
ten from California 40 years later, 
in 1959. In the first one he saw the 
handwriting on the wall for the Yan- 
kees that season. “George, you can- 
not win every year, of course you 
know that, but you and Casey and 
your organization have won more 
years than any club ever in baseball,” 
he wrote. “But I have seen the Yanks 
slump, several consecutive games lost 
. . . and the tough job and the badge 
of merit is when a manager can, after 
a slump, pull them together and turn 
right around and run off a number 
of wins. . . .” 


GOOD FRIENDS TOGETHER, Weiss and 

Casey discuss day’s doings after a game. 
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MAN OF SILENCE continued 

In the second, received after we 
had lost the pennant, he advised me 
to take careful stock of our Yankee 
veterans, especially those who had 
slumped, and then he went on, in his 
customary random, jotting style: 
“Don’t trade a tried and proved man 
on the record of this bad year, you 
want to get his true worth in a deal, 
trade him after a good year ... he 
might have been affected by some 
personal problem, or mental attitude, 
this is for you to probe and find out, 
you have several (such veterans], 
make them open up to you . . . they 
wall if you explain and pursue.” 

From seventh to first 

It was quickly apparent to me 
when I went into organized bail that 
it paid to have a wide circle of friends. 
My experience as a semipro manager 
had put me in touch with baseball 
men all over the East, and what I 
really had established, without being 
aware of it, was a kind of private, 
bird-dog organization of my own — I 
knew what a kid here looked like, 
and what another one there might 
do. The benefits showed almost im- 
mediately. The New Haven Profs, 
after finishing seventh in 1919, my 
first year, finished first in 1920, and 
over the next eight years they won 
two more pennants and finished sec- 
ond twice. During this time I also 
managed to sell more players to the 
majors and higher classifications than 
the rest of the league combined. I 
take special pride in the fact that in 
those eight years, in the succeeding 
three I spent as general manager of 
the old Baltimore Orioles and in my 
29 years with the Yankees as farm 
director and then general manager, 
I never again finished in the second 
division. This, I confess, was a com- 
fortable feeling as the years passed, 
and those 10 pennants in the last 
12, when Casey and I worked so close- 
ly together, provided a near-perfect 
ending. 

I’ve known Casey Stengel almost 
all my baseball life. Soon after I broke 
into the Eastern League he became 
manager at Worcester, which had a 
tie-up with the Boston Braves, and 
I was impressed with him from the 
start. We soon got to be good friends 
and we’d often sit up half the night, 
at meetings, talking away— Casey 
even then did most of the talking and 


IN 1922 WEISS POSED PROUDLY WITH 


I did most of the listening. As the 
years went on we continued to see 
each other frequently, and my respect 
for his talents grew. I never felt that 
his so-called clowning, his great sense 
of fun, interfered with his managing 
or affected his remarkable ability to 
size up a situation, to know when and 
when not to gamble. When the Dodg- 
ers fired him as manager in 1936 and 
he was offered a good minor league 
job, I advised him against it. “You’re 
a big leaguer now, stick to it,” I re- 
member telling him. After sitting it 
out a year on his Dodger salary, he 
became the Braves’ manager. His ma- 
terial in Boston was as bad as it had 
been in Brooklyn, only less funny. 
Seven years later I hired him myself 
for a minor league managing job at 
Kansas City, but that was different, 
of course— he was joining the Yankee 
organization then! After that he de- 
cided he wanted to go to Oakland so 
he could be on the Coast, where he 
lived, and while it's true that Del 
Webb, the Yankee co-owner, watched 
him out there and liked his work, the 
decision to bring him to New York in 
1949 was mainly mine. I don’t think 
I ever made a better one. 

I’ve often been asked to compare 
the two great Yankee managers of my 
time, Joe McCarthy and Stengel. Let 
me emphasize— they were both great, 
and I think each was right for his day 


HIS CHAMPIONSHIP NEW HAVEN PROFS. 


and for the kind of ball club the Yan- 
kees happened to have. McCarthy, 
throughout his tenure, had an essen- 
tially established club. Consequently, 
he should not be criticized for being 
basically a percentage manager. With 
men of the caliber of Gehrig, Dickey, 
DiMaggio, Rolfe, Crosetti and Gor- 
don around, that’s what he had to 
be. But he believed in making changes 
when necessary, and he tried to make 
at least one important shift a year 
because he thought it perked up the 
team. He won his pennants fairly 
easily compared to the number of 
squeakers Casey won, and he didn’t 
need the kind of patchwork help I 
sometimes had to provide for Casey, 
who had to rebuild and refashion his 
club constantly— I’ll come back to 
that later. Joe seldom complained 
about anything. Only once I remem- 
ber, after he had won three pennants 
in a row in 1943, he harked back to 
his close third-place finish in 1940, 
which had been preceded by four suc- 
cessive flags, and remarked that if we 
had brought up Phil Rizzuto to play 
shortstop that year instead of a year 
later he might have won eight in a 
row. He was undoubtedly right, as 
the 1940 pennant was lost only a day 
before the season ended. 

McCarthy had great perception, as 
did Casey; but Joe's was more tailor- 
made, Casey’s more unorthodox. Both 
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‘YOU CAN TELL I GAINED WEIGHT THAT YEAR," HE SAYS. “JUST LOOK AT MY SUIT' 


had a magnificent ability to detect 
flaws in players, but where Casey 
dealt more directly with his men Mc- 
Carthy usually imparted his knowl- 
edge through his coaches, indirectly. 
Joe was a more demanding man inso- 
far as discipline was concerned. If a 
man produced for Casey, he wasn’t 
that insistent on ironclad adherence 
to rules. 

Baseball has changed greatly since 
the war, and because of this Casey and 
I had to approach many problems in 
new and different ways. I think we 
on the Yankees established the sys- 
tem of standardized training and de- 
velopment many other teams have 
since emulated. The basis of it is care- 
ful, scientific perfection of natural tal- 
ents. Once our scouts have found the 
raw material, we make a point of de- 
voting more time than most teams do 
to these youngsters, especially to the 
rough-diamond type of player. Such 
a boy is given the particular sort of 
instruction we feel he needs, and his 
manager and coaches— and, from time 
to time, special tutors who make the 
rounds of our farm teams— keep after 
him until they have made him a more 
finished performer. To develop an 
established major leaguer, we figure, 
including all costs such as scouting 
and minor league development ex- 
pense and averaging the totals out 
under the present bonus system, 


costs about $400,000. Needless to 
say, the prolonged operation also 
has helped us develop good coaches 
and managers. 

On top of such training, we’ve had 
what Casey always called the “in- 
structual schools” to correct specific 
weaknesses once the rookie has had his 
essential grounding. We have made a 
further point of training our best and 
most versatile rookies at several jobs, 
that is, to play two or more positions, 
and it f s no accident that defense has 
probably been the most consistent 
factor in our success, notwithstand- 
ing our great slugging reputation. 
Casey never hesitated to experiment, 
of course, even when a man had no 
previous experience in a post, but his 
two-platooning, which he developed 
to a fine point and which more and 
more managers are resorting to, was 
mainly so successful because of the 
previous well-rounded training our 
players had received. I see that Ralph 
Houk, the new Yankee manager, has 
said he plans to do less two-platoon- 
ing, and perhaps he will, but I’m con- 
vinced that essentially it’s here to 
stay because of the general conditions 
I’ve mentioned. 

I must, finally, pay tribute to Casey 
for his elephantine memory and for 
his remarkable use of psychology. It 
was always a treat to watch him draw 
an object lesson from the past within 


earshot of a player with a fault he 
wanted to correct— it got the desired 
result without hurting the boy’s feel- 
ings. Stengel was at home with his 
men, joking with them, trying con- 
stantly to help them, even if it took 
the form of benching a young player 
he thought was burning up energy too 
quickly or resting a veteran like Bauer 
in order to prolong his baseball career. 
Casey is a sensitive man, and when 
he did something on the field that 
you wanted to question him about 
afterward, you had to approach him 
by saying, ‘‘I know you had a reason 
for what you did out there, Casey, 
but I’d like to know what it was.” 
You wouldn’t hear any of his famous 
double talk on these occasions— he 
saved that for the press, often to avoid 
a direct answer— and he never failed 
to come up with a cogent and often 
highly original explanation. Invaria- 
bly it was based on some bit of knowl- 
edge he had stored away through the 
years. More than once, when Casey 
and I were talking about a player, he 
would astonish me by suddenly say- 
ing, “George, do you remember what 
you told me 10 years ago about that 
fellow?” I might not, but he would. 

Because the Yankees were substan- 
tially built on developed players, we 
seldom did any trading for front-line 
men. Pitchers were the exception — 
somehow, except for Whitey Ford, 
and to a lesser degree, Tom SturdL 
vant, Johnny Kucksand Tom Morgan, 
and now, we hope, Bill Stafford, we 
had trouble developing good young 
pitchers. So we traded for or bought 
men like AllieReynolds,EdLopat, Bob 
Turley, Don Larsen, Art Ditmar, John- 
ny Sain and Bobby Shantz. We were 
fortunate that we had good men we 
could spare to get these men we want- 
ed, which is another tribute to our 
system. Most of these deals for pitch- 
ers turned out well, but one I’d like 
to forget is the purchase of Fred San- 
ford from the Browns for $100,000 
late in 1948. He had a good fast ball, 
and the Red Sox, who had given us 
some tough battles the season before, 
were also after him, so the asking 
price was high. The truth of the mat- 
ter is, Casey and I both thought it 
was too high, but Dan Topping called 
us long distance and said if we want- 
ed him we’d better buy quick be- 
cause the Browns were about to be 
sold and moved to the West Coast. 
The rumor turned out to be false, but 
by then we had paid the Browns 
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MAN OF SILENCE continued 

$100,000. Sanford never pitched good 
ball for us— he was just one of those 
fellows who apparently could only do 
well on a second-division team. 

Topping, incidentally, has also ad- 
mitted responsibility for the only 
deal I ever saw Casey get mad about 
— the trading away of Tommy Byrne, 
the wild but talented southpaw, in 
1951. The Browns wanted Byrne and 
$25,000 for Stubby Overmire, one of 
those dipsy-doodlers who had always 
given us trouble, but I thought they 
were asking too much. Casey agreed 
and told his coaches we’d keep Byrne. 
Later that evening— it was only a 
few hours away from the trading 
deadline— Topping came in. He had 
never liked Byrne’s pitching, and he 
asked me if I had dealt him off as 
planned. When I said I hadn’t, Dan 
swore he would never come and watch 
Byrne pitch again and in effect told 
me to get rid of him. The phone hap- 
pened to ring just then and it was Bill 
DeWitt of the Browns, so I said O.K. 
to his offer. Casey, who had a soft 
spot for Byrne, figured I had gone 
back on my word and had embar- 
rassed him with his coaches, which 
was true, but it was just one of those 
things. We got Byrne back three 
years later, and he won 16 big games 
for us in 1955. 

The famous Billy Martin ruckus 

Casey and I always discussed trades 
before they were made, and we also 
talked over a lot that never materi- 
alized. I wouldn't have thought of 
dealing away a man or dickering for 
a player without consulting him — 
not only because I respected and 
wanted his judgment and opinion, 
but because that’s the only way a 
ball club should be run. A lot of fans 
figured Billy Martin, Casey’s so-called 
pet, was traded over Casey’s head in 
1957. This was not so, though Casey 
may have been sorry to see him go. 
The famous ruckus that took place at 
the Copacabana during a celebration 
of Martin’s birthday, which, inciden- 
tally, caused a TV network to cancel 
negotiations for a big inspirational 
show about the Yankees, was not the 
only reason we decided to get rid of 
Martin. More important than his pro- 
clivity for getting into trouble was 
the fact that in our opinion he had 
begun to lose that extra step at sec- 
ond base. It’s worth remembering 
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that we were three and a half games 
out of first place when Martin was 
traded, and we won the pennant. 

Our trading philosophy has always 
been one of trying to get a man to 
fill a needed gap, often short-term, 
without helping the opposition too 
much and without trading away a 
star. It’s true that I traded Jackie 
Jensen to the Senators for Irv Noren 
in 1952, but Jensen was an extra out- 
fielder with us then and didn’t reveal 
his true potential until he went to 
Boston. We badly needed some left- 
handed hitting in the lineup because 
those sidearm right-handers were 
murdering us. Noren didn’t do much 
to help us right away, but he was a 
tremendous factor in our 1953 flag 
drive. Other so-called spot trades 
or purchases that turned out well 
brought such men as Johnny Mize, 
Johnny Sain, Enos Slaughter and 
Johnny Hopp to the Yanks for rela- 
tively short but highly productive 
periods. Well-organized scouting is 
an important factor in trading, too. 
In 1957, for instance, we got Cletis 
Boyer from the A’s as a virtual 
throw-in in the big trade for Ditmar 
and Shantz. Tom Greenwade, one 
of our top scouts, had tried to sign 
Boyer back in Missouri some time 
before, but the youngster had wanted 
to stay in the Midwest and had signed 
with Kansas City. We all thought 
Boyer was a comer and I talked the 
A’s into letting us have him, even 
though he first had to finish his bonus 
term with them. Last year he really 
began to pay off for us. He’s one of 
the best glovemen around and his 
hitting should continue to improve. 

Now that they’re both out of base- 
ball, I can talk about a big trade 
that was almost made— Ted Wil- 
liams for Joe DiMaggio. Back in 
1950 Topping and I talked to Tom 
Yawkey, the Red Sox owner, about 
a man-for-man swap. Chiefly because 
the left-field fence at Fenway Park 
would have been as much of a help 
to DiMag as our low right-field barrier 
would have helped Ted in the Sta- 
dium, we thought the trade would 
prove a fascinating one that would 
lend zest to the whole game. Yawkey, 
however, backed out, and I can’t say 
I’m sorry, even though Ted went on 
playing for a number of years after 
DiMag quit. We tried, unavailingly, 
to get Ted again in 1959, by the way. 
In my book DiMag must rate as one 
of the half dozen greatest outfielders 


of all time. In hitting, perhaps the 
edge goes to Williams, and to Stan 
Musial, too, but DiMag had more 
all-round attributes than either. He 
was a far better fielder than the other 
two, with a superb arm, until he hurt 
it, and he was a much better base 
runner, too. The fact that DiMag 
played on so many more champion- 
ship clubs than either Musial or Wil- 
liams is a point too, I think — he was 
a born champ. 

The question of Negroes 

Before I get off this subject of de- 
velopment and trading, I want to say 
something about Negro ballplayers, 
because we’ve been criticized in the 
past for allegedly dragging our heels 
on the issue. We may have been slow 
in coming up with the kind of Negro 
ballplayer we wanted, but there was 
never any question of bias. As a mat- 
ter of fact, with the exception of 
Jackie Robinson, we were interested 
from the start in just about every 
Negro ballplayer who has come up to 
the majors. Going back to when 
Robinson was signed for Montreal in 
1946, we assigned Paul Krichell and 
Joe Press, two top scouts, to canvass 
the Negro field. But we never be- 
lieved in bringing up a Negro for the 
purpose of exploitation or to pep up 
attendance. Our first candidate for a 
Yankee job, Vic Power, did not turn 
out to be the man we wanted, even 
though, after we traded him, he de- 
veloped into a fine player. We sought 
to get men like Luke Easter and 
Artie Wilson but ran into rhubarbs 
with the Negro leagues or other big 
league teams. We’ve tried out plenty 
of Negroes through the years on our 
farm teams — at least 50 have been 
signed by the Yankee organization 
since 1948, at a cost of approximately 
half a million dollars— but, with the 
exception of Power, none of them 
had what it takes until Elston How- 
ard came along. In addition to How- 
ard, we now have on our roster Hec- 
tor Lopez, whom we got in a trade, 
and Jess Gonder, a highly promising 
catcher. Two of our scouts, Jose Seda 
and Tufie Hashem, are regularly scout- 
ing Negroes. So even though we were 
once picketed for discrimination and 
received inquiries on our policy from 
the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People and 
others, this charge of bias is alto- 
gether unjustified, and I feel the 
record shows it. 

continued 
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The Bell Telephone System announces a unique new 



Lets you talk by phone from room to room, 


mmi- 


The person called can answer “hands free. 


To call someone, just pick up the nearest phone. 






Home Communications Service 


HO 



INTERPHONE 


Now your family can use telephones 
for communicating inside the house 
as well as for calling outside. 

This new service — a creation of 
Bell Telephone research — is called 
Home Interphone. 

It’s a new development that every 
homeowner should know about, be- 
cause it offers, at reasonable cost, 
some remarkable benefits in conven- 
ience and security as well as ease 
and simplicity of operation. 

What you can do with 
Home Interphone 

You can talk by phone from room to 
room — a use that’s certain to save the 
whole family time and steps, day in 
and day out. 

If you have a question, or want to 
find someone, or call the family to 
dinner, just reach for the nearest ex- 
tension phone and turn a button to 
the Home Interphone line. Then talk. 

Y our voice is heard throughout the 
house. It’s quietly broadcast from 
little speakers neatly mounted near 
each phone. 

The person you call can answer 
“hands free” if desired, without lift- 
ing the receiver. A tiny microphone 
hidden in each phone transmits re- 
plies, even from across a room. This 
is especially helpful when the person 
being called is busy in the kitchen or 
the basement workshop. 

You can answer the door from the near- 
est phone. A small, attractive micro- 
phone-speaker unit by the door 
carries your voice to your visitor, 
and picks up his replies, which you 
hear on the phone you are holding. 

When you’re ill, or alone, or dress- 
ing, Home Interphone lets you 
answer the door safely, easily and 
without embarrassment. 


Just by picking up a phone 
you can do all this, too 



Check on sleeping infants. By putting 
the crib near a phone, you can check 
on whether a baby is restless from any 
other phone in the house. 



Call a person to the phone. If an out- 
side call comes in, for a daughter per- 
haps, you can hold that call and page 
her throughout the house. She takes 
her call on the nearest extension. 



Those who are ill can summon help. 
With a phone nearby, a person con- 
fined to bed can quickly and easily 
get assistance. 



Keep track of playing children. If you 
have a phone in the recreation room 
you can check on children playing 
there — or call one if necessary. 

And there are other uses, too. 
Home Interphone is extremely ver- 
satile. With experience and experi- 
ment, you’ll find many additional 
uses in the way your family lives. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM M- 


Phones located to serve you best 

Up to five telephones can be con- 
nected in a Home Interphone ar- 
rangement. Where they are put 
depends on the needs and habits of 
your family. 

A typical arrangement might in- 
clude phones in the kitchen, the den 
or family room, the master bedroom, 
a teen-ager’s room, and perhaps a 
basement workshop. 

The telephones can be in your 
choice of attractive colors, with 
speakers to match. And you can 
choose also from three telephone 
styles — the familiar wall and table 
models, or the popular new Princess 
phone, small in size with a dial that 
lights up. 

Bell maintenance, of course 

Like all Bell System services, Home 
Interphone is designed and built for 
the utmost dependability. Your regu- 
lar monthly service charge covers any 
repairs that might be necessary as 
a result of normal use. Maintenance 
is done fast by skilled Bell Tele- 
phone technicians. 

You’ll find that Home Interphone 
makes the telephone more useful and 
convenient than it has ever been be- 
fore, and does so at a modest cost. 

How to order 

To have Home Interphone in- 
stalled in your home — or to find out 
more about it in terms of your fam- 
ily’s own way of life — just call your 
local Bell Telephone Business Office, 
ask your telephone man, or mail the 
coupon below. 

American Telephone and Telegraph Co. 

Dept. G, Rm. 516-A 

195 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 

Please send me additional information 
about Home Interphone. 

Name 

Address 

City or Town Zone State 

Telephone 
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Matson has been the toast of sea-roving gourmets since the 
first Matson ship sailed to Hawaii. From the heartiest sirloin 
to the most piquant sauce, Matson cuisine earns for its chefs 
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Chef Otto L. Gill, the Matsonia's Haku 
Luau, presides over a sparkling galley and 
a culinary staff of seventy-four. 


A tasty buffet highlights each evening of 
fun — at dancing, cards or strolling the 
deck in the balmy tropical night. 


Save 25% by sailing this spring! Applies 
to all round-trip cruises of the Lurline 
and Matsonia through June 8, 1961. 
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MAN OF SILENCE continued 

It was my practice, in the 13 years 
I was general manager of the Yan- 
kees, to remain in the background as 
much as possible. This was not, as I 
have already said, due to any inclina- 
tion on my part to remove myself 
from the social scene— it was simply 
the nature of the job in this busy era 
of big-business baseball. A general 
manager belongs in the inner office, 
not outside, and in all my 29 years 
with the Yankees I remember pub- 
licly walking out on the diamond at 
the Stadium only three times, to re- 
ceive awards of one kind or another. 
After we won the seventh game of 
the 1947 Series against the Dodgers, 
I went down to the clubhouse— this 
was just before the big blowup that 
night that first saw Larry MacPhail 
fire me, and then resulted in Larry 
being bought out by Topping and 
Webb and my being hired the next 
day to the general managership. Lar- 
ry was cavorting around and he bel- 
lowed, pointing to me, “There’s the 
man who built the winning team— I 
built the losers,” referring to my work 
as farm boss and to his own earlier 
role as boss of the Dodgers. “Who’s 
he?” a visiting photographer asked, 
pointing to me. I never minded this 
anonymity because I think I got bet- 
ter results that way. But I want 
to correct one mistaken impression — 
that I was a cold, tough-minded fel- 
low who never regarded ballplayers 
as personalities. I think what I’ve 
said about my early training at New 
Haven belies that, and while it’s true 
that in the minors you tend to be 
closer to the players because you live 
and travel with them more, you still 
see a lot of them in the majors, too, 
and their problems get to be your 
problems. 

I don’t think we’ve ever had a 
player, an important one, who was 
as much of a problem to himself, to 
us and to the public as Mickey Man- 
tle; but if my hunch is right— and I 
know it’s been said before— I think 
he’s about to lick his own difficulties. 
I certainly hope so, because no ball- 
player, not even including the great 
DiMaggio, ever possessed more nat- 
ural abilities than Mantle, who cost 
us a paltry $1,500. As a hitter, Mickey 
has more power than DiMag, and he 
has the additional advantage of being 
a switcher, but he hasn’t yet reached 
Joe’s magnificent consistency and de- 


pendability. The difference is one of 
attitude. It’s not, contrary to what 
the public may think, that he hasn’t 
cared, that he’s phlegmatic. Perhaps 
he acts that way sometimes, but he 
actually cares too much. He does 
something DiMaggio, with his partic- 
ular sophistication and grace, never 
did, and that’s carry his strikeouts to 
the outfield with him. Some say that 
it all goes back to the fact we brought 
Mantle up too soon as Joe’s replace- 
ment, but I don’t agree. Maybe he 
would have been a greater star sooner 
if he had gone to Cincinnati, say, be- 
cause New York is a tough town on 
celebrities, but Mantle’s troubles go 
deeper than that. A lot of them, I 
feel, go back to the fact that his 
father, who trained him the way Fel- 
ler’s dad trained Bobby, as a future 
ballplayer, died just when Mickey 
was beginning his first season as a 
regular. The old man was of the old 
school, and he had no truck with 
alibis; when we sent Mickey back to 
Kansas City the boy wanted to quit, 
and his father bluntly told him to go 
ahead, if that was his disposition. 
Mantle sulked, and then rallied. I 
think he’s missed his father’s stern 
guidance through the years, and it 
may well have been the chief factor 
in keeping him from reaching his ca- 
pacities as a superstar. But last year 
Mantle turned what looked like a 
poor season into a good one— over the 
latter part of the schedule Mickey 
carried the team, and his World Se- 
ries performance should have been 
an inspiration to him. I believe he’s 
finally reached that necessary, elusive 
point of maturity. He’s begun to stop 
fretting and he’s ready to give his 
best, day in and day out, without 
regrets and self-chastisements. I’ll be 
looking at him this year with my 
fingers crossed, and I’m convinced he 
can still be one of the great ones. 

A special favorite 

Certainly, in my time with the 
Yankees, Mickey, along with DiMag- 
gio, belongs on my personal All- 
Yankee team. The third outfielder 
has to be a special favorite of mine, 
Charley Keller. Keller was one of the 
bear-down boys I most admire. I re- 
member the first time I saw him, in 
1937, when he was still a student at 
the University of Maryland and got 
permission to come south and train 
with Newark, our chief farm team. 
He showed up with nothing but a pair 
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of pants and an old leather windbreak- 
er, which was apparently all he owned, 
and immediately started to slam balls 
out of the park. He was supposed to 
finish school that year, but his college 
coach told us we might as well take 
him right away because he was no good 
any longer where he was. We started 
him at Newark. I listened to our games 
on a radio in my office there, on the 
mezzanine, and whenever Keller was 
due at bat I'd run out just to see him 
stand up there and take that big 
whiplash swing. 

Yogi Berra has that same sort of 
swing that always attracts your at- 
tention. Yogi was born knowing how 
to please a crowd. I suppose, going 
back to 1932, I’d have to pick Bill 
Dickey as my All-Yankee catcher, but 
I’d sure like to have Yogi around. He 
had tremendous natural ability to 
start with and that great willingness 
to learn that made it almost easy for 
Dickey, the master, to teach him the 
finer points of catching. I would have 
to say Casey’s “assistant manager, 
Mr. Berra” was more responsible than 
any other player for the team’s suc- 
cess in my period as general manager. 

My All-Yankee infield has Lou Geh- 
rig, who last played in 1939, at first. 
Second base is a tossup in my time 
between Tony Lazzeri and Joe Gor- 
don, who took Tony’s place in 1938; 
both were master fielders, though 
Gordon gets the edge there, and both 


were fine clutch hitters. Red Rolfe, 
another of the bear-down men whose 
keen knowledge of the game allowed 
him to take the fullest advantage of 
his limited natural abilities, is at 
third, and little Phil Rizzuto, who 
proved all of us wrong when we said 
he was too small, is at shortstop. I 
could cite a lot of Yankee pitchers over 
the last 30 years, but if I can have two 
right-handers and two southpaws I’ll 
take Red Ruffing and Vic Raschi, 
Vernon Gomez and Whitey Ford. In 
a clutch, though, I’d be tempted to 
call on Allie Reynolds. 

I'll go with Casey 

My manager? Except for a brief 
period, my experience, of course, was 
solely with McCarthy and Stengel. 
As I have already emphasized, both 
did tremendous jobs, each in his own 
way, during their respective tenures, 
and I hesitate to make a choice. My 
years as general manager coincided 
with Casey’s as field manager, so I 
suppose I’ve got to go along with him. 
One of the things I’ll miss most, in 
this tentative retirement of mine, is 
the sight of Stengel about to make 
one of those special classic moves of 
his, and then talking to him about 
it after the game. Not just the Yan- 
kees, but baseball itself won’t seem 
the same without him. 

My 30th anniversary with the Yan- 
kees was February 12. Looking back 
over these three decades, a few ac- 
complishments stand out in my mind 
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over and above the usual operations 
of the ball club. Way back in my New 
Haven days, and later in Baltimore, 
I conceived the idea of bringing to- 
gether former baseball stars for an 
annual oldtimers’ day. I continued 
this after I became general manager 
of the Yankees. At one time or another 
our guests at the Stadium included 
every living member of the Hall of 
Fame and oldtime stars of practically 
every other major league club as well 
as the Yankees. It has always been a 
thrill to have the privilege of enter- 
taining these great stars, a number 
of whom have since passed on. I’ll 
never forget how some of them came 
to me with tears in their eyes, express- 
ing their pleasure at having been 
brought together from the past to 
meet old friends and be honored again. 
Old-Timers’ Day in New York has 
become one of the great baseball in- 
stitutions. 

Our trip to Japan in 1955 was one 
never to be forgotten. President Ei- 
senhower and Secretary of State Dul- 
les both praised it for its great and fa- 
vorable effect on American -Japanese 
relations at a critical time. Casey in- 
sisted on the club’s playing to win, 
which it did— the only game not won 
was a 1-1 tie on a frigid day in a 
town called Sendai, up to the north of 
Tokyo. 

Yankee successes also dispelled the 
myth that a show based on baseball 
could not be successful. Damn Yan- 
kees, directed by George Abbott, 
played more than 1,000 performances 
on Broadway and it is still being 
shown on the screen. 

On the field, of course, which was 
always most important, there are 
some things nobody can ever take 
away. Five successive world cham- 
pionships under Stengel —that’s a rec- 
ord never equaled, and it was only ap- 
proached by McCarthy’s four in a 
row. Ten straight pennants were 
missed by the strange circumstance 
that 103 games in 1954 — Casey’s 
“winningest” year — were, unfortu- 
nately, only enough to bring us in sec- 
ond. In 1940, as mentioned before, 
McCarthy missed eight straight when 
on the next-to-last day of the season 
we were nosed out for the flag. 

Perhaps, finally, I’m most proud 
of the fact that Casey and I, in leav- 
ing, have been able to turn over to our 
successors a club that should keep 
right on winning, in keeping with the 
great Yankee tradition. end 
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The Leafs’ winning punch 


That's George Imlach, the man 
behind the men wresting 
the NHL title from Montreal 

A 1 most unbelievably, as profession- 
al hockey’s big race approached 
its end last week, the Toronto Maple 
Leafs were leading the Montreal Ca- 
nadiens. What’s more, the Leafs gave 
every indication of getting in first at 
the finish. 

Unlike Beat-’em-Bucs Pittsburgh 
or Gallic Montreal, which adores the 
Habs when they win and hates them 
when they lose, good gray Toronto 
has maintained a cool aplomb in the 
face of its team’s triumphs. After 
all, the townspeople could argue, 
the Leafs’ manager planned it that 
way. They are talking about George 
(Punch) Imlach, a man who has his 
city’s own unearthly calm in his 
bones. Imlach runs the Leafs like a 
combination geriatric ward, rescue 
mission and finishing school. 

“A hockey player isn’t a machine,” 
says Punch. “You can’t press a button 
and make him grind along the same 
way every time. You have to develop 


him. If you give up on a man, he 
senses it and it hurts him.” 

One of Imlach’s most useful for- 
wards today is Eddie Shack, the un- 
predictable individualist traded off 
by the Rangers as uncoachable early 
this season. 

As it happens, Shack somehow 
managed to get through his youth in 
20th century Canada without learn- 
ing how to read or write, and much of 
his intransigence was the result of sen- 
sitivity about this lack. When Im- 
lach picked him up Eddie diffidently 
brought up the matter of his near il- 
literacy. In his casually profane way, 
Imlach replied that he didn’t hire 
Shack to be his adjectival secretary, 
but if Shack wanted to play hockey, 
he’d be glad to give him a try. 

By last week an ever more confident 
Shack had scored 13 goals for Toron- 
to — four more than in his best full 
season in New York — and was taking 
a regular turn on a line with the vet- 
eran Bert Olmstead and everybody’s 
rookie of the year, Dave Keon. 

Winger Olmstead, a flaming com- 
petitor, is one of Imlach’s prize old- 
timers. Another is Goalie Johnnie 
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Bower, who says he’s 36 but may be 
40 (Imlach doesn’t care which). An- 
other is Center Red Kelly, once a 
superstar on defense for the great 
postwar Detroit Red Wings. Imlach 
plucked the aging Kelly from Detroit 
last season chiefly because he had no 
one to handle the Canadiens’ awesome 
center Jean Beliveau. As a bonus, Kel- 
ly proved to be the key that unlocked 
the potential of the Leafs’ top scorer, 
Frank Mahovlich (SI, Jan. 30). 

The Big M himself, now just 23, 
is naturally the pick of Imlach’s 
youth group, which is the largest and 
best in the league. Dave Keon, 20, 
with 19 goals already in his first big 
league year, has the makings of a ma- 
jor star, as does Carl Brewer, 22, a 
truculent, fast-skating defenseman. 
Center Bob Pulford is a superior hock- 
ey man at 24; Larry Hillman, a Bos- 
ton castoff, a blossoming defenseman 
of the same age. 

It is with this fragile merchandise 
that Imlach is at his best. “You can 
never expect a youngster to carry 
your team,” he says. “At first he’s 
fighting just to stay in the league. If 
you give him too big a load, he can’t 
develop normally.” 

Punch Imlach, however, doesn’t 
just sit around being patient and un- 
derstanding during the development 
process. If it seems to be lagging, he 
has a tongue that can sting or inspire 
as the occasion demands. He has, be- 
sides this, a rare ability to keep track 
of all 12 men on a hockey rink at once, 
a filing cabinet memory and an im- 
placable optimism. 

“He preaches a strange religion,” 
says the veteran Toronto Sportswrit- 
er Red Burnett, musing on Imlach’s 
devotion to the shopworn dictum that 
a team unwilling to be beaten can’t 
be beaten, “but it seems to work.” 

“I believe that nothing is impos- 
sible,” growled supersalesman Imlach 
the other day, his blue eyes glinting. 
“I believe you can do anything you 
want to do. You can’t just sit back 
and say you’re losing because of cir- 
cumstances. When I came here the 
team was down, and I said, “The hell 
with it. I don’t like these circum- 
stances. Let’s make new ones.” 

Imlach has been altering circum- 
stances for the better all his life. Born 
to industrious Scots immigrant par- 
ents, Imlach started his professional 
career, like a model Alger hero, as an 
$8-a-week bank clerk, rose to teller, 
left to join the army in World War 
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with a factory-installed 


boat 


VOLVO - PE NTA 


THE INBOARD ENGINE WITH THE OUTBOARD DRIVE 


VOLVO 
. PENTA 

^ ^ Thompson and 21 other leading boat builders feature 

factory-installed Volvo-Penta Aquamatics because it gives 
their boats the best combination of: 


ECONOMY. .. Saves over half your outboarding fuel cost by doubling 
your miles per gallon and eliminating outboard oil... avoids annoying 
exhaust fumes and smoke . . . experiences less spark plug trouble and 
engine failures. . .enjoys the high trade-in value of an inboard boat. 
SAFETY. .. High, full transom removes fear of swamping... increases 
offshore cruising range. Hazards of fuel mixing are eliminated. Sim- 
plified boat control with positive, torque-free steering and single- 
lever throttle operation. 

CONVENIENCE ... It tilts, trails, beaches. Has outboard’s ability to 
forgive mistakes made in shallow water or in running over driftwood 
and underwater objects. Compact installation increases cockpit area 
...eliminates outboard motor well. ..avoids awkward center of cockpit 
position of a conventional inboard engine. 

Don’t you agree that these are good reasons for ordering your new boat 
with a factory-installed 80 h.p. Volvo-Penta Aquamatic? Get the 
inboard engine with the outboard drive! 


VOLVO IMPORT, INC. • 452 Hudson Terrace • Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 
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Martin’s V.V.O.-the happiest Scotch Y soda 

WHY? BECAUSE it's the Scotch for the happiest occasions, when 
only the happiest blend of fine Scotch whiskies will do. 

Also: Martin’s Fine and Rare (20 years old); Martin’s De Luxe (12 years old). 

86 8 PROOF. BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKIES, IMPORTED BY MCKESSON & ROBBINS, INC., NEW YORK, N. Y. © McK&R, 1961 
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HOCKEY continued 

II, worked his way up from the ranks 
to a commission. 

In hockey he was first a player, 
then player-coach, then manager- 
coach and finally manager-coach-part 
owner of the Quebec Aces, then an 
amateur team, now a professional one 
in the city of Quebec. Next came a 
year as boss of the so-so minor league 
Springfield hockey team, which he 
coaxed into a playoff series on the 
69th game of a 70-game season. 

Three years ago Imlach joined last- 
place Toronto as assistant general 
manager. Director Staff Smythe had 
at first intended to hire Wren Blair, 
coach of a Canadian amateur team 
that had regained the world hockey 
title from Russia, but found Blair’s 
terms unacceptable. He turned to Im- 
lach as a second choice. 

Up, up, up 

Within a few months, however, the 
new assistant was promoted to gen- 
eral manager. Alarmed over the Leafs’ 
slump under Coach Billy Reay, Man- 
ager Imlach took over the coaching 
himself and fight-talked the team 
into fourth place and the Stanley Cup 
playoffs on the very last night of the 
70-game season. The following year 
he boosted the Leafs all the way up 
to second place. 

Imlach still wears the hats of both 
coach and manager and thus has the 
peculiarly delicate task of asking the 
utmost of his players on the ice after 
sparring with them at contract time. 
So far this has seemed to work sur- 
prisingly well, although there were 
rumors of disaffection this season over 
Imlach’s alleged Scotch thrift. 

Imlach says the rumors are wrong. 
“I respect a man for fighting hard for 
his contract,” he declares. “I hope he 
fights just as hard on the ice.” 

It is a matter of record that the 
Leafs have fought surpassingly well 
for him this season. Whether they like 
him or not is another matter and one 
probably immaterial to Imlach. Cer- 
tainly they respect him. 

Toronto kids, who are considerably 
more emotional about hockey than 
their good, gray elders, not only like 
but love him. One who got his auto- 
graph on a broken Leaf hockey stick 
not long ago looked up worshipfully 
and said, ‘‘Punch, you’re a nice man.” 

“When I’m winning,” said Punch 
evenly. “When I’m winning.” end 
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Four-and- Twenty , skiddoo! 


Though strictly a front runner, 

this well-bred colt is 

now the West’s Derby favorite 

in horse racing everyone loves a cou- 
I rageous front runner as much as 
boxing fans admire a cocky fighter 
whose attitude is, “Go ahead and hit 
me if you can.” At Santa Anita last 
week a crowd of 47,088 discovered— 
and immediately fell in love with — a 
front-running, cocky Thoroughbred 
whose sensational performance in win- 
ning the Santa Anita Derby will send 
him east next month as an almost 
sure favorite to win another derby, 
the one at Churchill Downs. 

The new darling of the West (al- 
though he is Kentucky -bred) is a 
chunky, rather than classic, colt 
named Four-and-Twenty. He is bred, 
as horsemen say, to be any sort, being 
by Blue Prince (a son of Princequillo) 
out of a mare named Sixpence II, 
who was once the best 2-year-old 
filly in Ireland and England and is a 
full sister to Ballydam, sire of the 
late Bally Ache. The name comes 
from the line in the old nursery 
rhyme: “Four-and-twenty black- 
birds, baked in a pie.” 

Four-and-Twenty is about as dainty 
as Rocky Graziano in a grudge fight. 
But he’s just about as exciting to 
watch. His colors are the purple and 
white of Canada’s Alberta Ranches, 
Ltd., a nine-year-old stable owned 
by two wealthy sportsmen, Pub- 
lisher G. Max Bell and Utilities Exec- 
utive Frank McMahon. 


In the saddling enclosure before the 
Santa Anita Derby a well-wisher said 
to Bell, “I see you’re going into this 
with both barrels today, Max.” The 
reference, of course, was to the Al- 
berta entry of Flutterby and Four- 
and-Twenty. For a month now, the 
stretch-running Flutterby has been 
the big hope of Californians looking 
for the answer to Florida’s Carry 
Back. He looked like the best western 
contender in years, especially after 
Johnny Longden rode him to victory 
in the San Felipe. 

But a week before the Derby, 54- 
year-old Longden and his 30-year-old 
son Vance (the only trainer who 
boasts that he takes orders from his 
jockey) set railbirds on their ears by 
sending out Four-and-Twenty against 
a classy field in just his third start. 
He won in near-record time. “I knew 
then,” said Father John, “that I’d 
have to ride him in the Santa Anita 
Derby instead of Flutterby. Why? 
Well, because this colt goes in there 
to run, and he doesn’t care who’s in 
with him. Flutterby can run when he 
wants to, but he can also say to hell 
with it if he doesn’t want to run.” 
The Longdens didn’t pick any ap- 
prentice for Flutterby. They called 
on Eddie Arcaro. With a combined 
age of 99 in a young man’s game, 
Longden and Arcaro made their ap- 
pearance in the paddock more like 
guest stars on a Sophie Tucker show 
than two of the greatest riders in the 
sport And they very nearly made it 
a smashing one-two victory. 

The strategy was for Four-and- 


Twenty, who has never done anything 
in his life but run from the gate as 
far and as fast as he can, to do exactly 
that. Flutterby was to lay off the 
pace, as usual, and come along in the 
stretch to overtake any tiring front 
runners, including his own stable- 
mate, if Four-and-Twenty faded. 

It never happened. Four-and- 
Twenty blasted away from the gate 
and held his lead all the way. Rex 
Ellsworth’s Olden Times was closest 
to him up the backstretch but, as 
Johnny Longden commented later, 
“I was never really worried about 
him.” Flutterby waited to move as 
they rounded the far turn, but Four- 
and-Twenty didn’t need his help. 
Turning for home, he faltered slight- 
ly, possibly because of the unaccus- 
tomed noise of a roaring crowd, and 
then settled down again under some 
Longden strong-arm work to win by 
nearly a length from the long shot, 
Ronnie’s Ace. Flutterby finished a 
strong third. 

It isn’tlikely that Four-and-Twenty 
is a flash in the pan. He’s too good for 
that. In four starts he has never been 
beaten, but what makes his latest 
victory so impressive is that he was 
going a distance for the first time in 
his life and that he won his race 
against good company in exceptional 
time: 22%, 45%, 1:09%, 1:35% and 
a final clocking of 1:48, the second 
fastest in Santa Anita Derby history. 
“He looks to me, in his action and 
way of going,” added Johnny Long- 
den, “a little like Swaps— and you 
know what he did.” end 
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basketball / Ray Cave 


The field against 
the Buckeyes 


Last year’s champion, Ohio 

State, is this year’s 

best bet for the NCAA title 


W hen the basketball season began 
four months ago the essential 
question was, “Can anyone beat Ohio 
State?” This week, as 24 of the coun- 
try’s best teams get set for the NCAA 
championship, the question is all 
but answered. No one has beaten the 
Buckeyes yet, and it will be surpris- 
ing if Ohio State doesn’t win its sec- 
ond straight national championship 
at Kansas City with the same ease 
that it went through the entire reg- 
ular season. 

Ohio State is the best college bas- 
ketball team of all time. There is no 
better college center than methodi- 
cal, deadpan Jerry Lucas. He was an 
All-America as a sophomore, was a 


standout on the U.S. Olympic team 
and has improved since then. He han- 
dles a basketball casually and con- 
fidently, as if it were no bigger than a 
grape, and goes about his own court 
business with the emotionless majesty 
of a Supreme Court judge. 

John Havlicek is a ferocious defen- 
sive player whose forte is stopping the 
opposition’s offensive stars. He revels 
in such personal combat. In a time- 
out at a recent game a trainer tried to 
wipe away the blood streaming from 
a cut on Havlicek’s knee. “Leave it 
there,” said Havlicek. “It’s good 
luck.” 

The team’s playmaker is Larry 
Siegfried. He is a big guard (6 feet 
4 inches), adept at spotting weak- 
nesses and capable of capitalizing on 
them. He has an excellent outside 
shot and likes to drive around any 
opponent who guards him closely. 

Coached by Fred Taylor, a de- 


10 OF THE TOURNAMENT’S BEST 



JERRY LUCAS 


OHIO STATE 
Big Ten 
W 23 L 0 
Coach Taylor 

Beautifully bal- 
anced attack with 
starters averaging 
.494 of their field- 
goal tries. Prefers a 
fast break, but is 
not rattled when 
forced to slow down. 
Defensive star John 
Havlicek covers 
most dangerous foe. 





ST. BONAVENTURE 

Independent 
W 22 L 3 
Coach Donovan 

Used a fast break 
to become coun- 
try's highest-scor- 
ing team. Has ag- 
gressive defense 
designed to force 
errors. Rebounds 
poorly. Vulnerable 
when facing team 
that moves ball 
upcourt quickly. 



BOB WEISENHAHN 


CINCINNATI 

Missouri Valley 
W 23 L 3 
Coach Jucker 

Off to a slow start, 
the Bearcats soon 
learned to concen- 
trate on their de- 
fense, winning 18 
straight. Use a cau- 
tious offense that 
depends on getting 
ball to 6-foot-9 Paul 
H ogue in pi vot, Wei- 
senhahn’s shooting. 



use 

AAWCU 
W 19 L 5 
Coach Twogood 

Gets maximum ben- 
efit from tough re- 
bounding that can 
crush morale of op- 
ponents who don't 
relish body contact. 
Neil Edwards, ex- 
cellent outside shot, 
keeps foes from con- 
centrating defense 
on Rudometkin. 


manding perfectionist, Ohio State is’ 
above all confident and smart. In 
winning 23 straight games this year 
it has faced teams that tried to run it 
to death, and ran over them instead; 
has met slow creep-and-crawl attacks, 
and showed it could creep and crawl 
much better. Against all opposition 
the team shooting average is magnifi- 
cent: Lucas .614, Havlicek .558, Sieg- 
fried .462, Mel Nowell .479, Richie 
Hoyt .456. 

In a season that included one or 
more games against such top teams 
as Iowa, Purdue, Indiana, St. Louis, 
Detroit and St. Bonaventure, OSU 
had only two close calls, a two-point 
win over the Bonnies in New Y ork and 
a one point defeat of Iowa at Iowa. 

The most significant game, as far 
as opponents in the NCAA are con- 
cerned, was the 100-65 defeat of In- 
diana. There, with a variety of per- 
sonal grudges involved, Ohio State 
showed how it plays when it wants 
desperately to win. Without display- 
ing a flicker of excitement, it calculat- 
ingly crushed Indiana. OSU could be 
expected to play the same way in the 
last two rounds of the NCAA. 

If Ohio State is to be beaten, the 
defeat almost certainly has to come 
in these last two rounds. As the 
NCAA draw {right) shows, Ohio 
State should have a relatively easy 
time of it until March 24 at Kansas 
City. Ohio University, the Ohio Val- 
ley Champion (Morehead State, East- 
ern Kentucky and Western Kentucky 
will hold a playoff) and the at-large 
team, which is yet to be picked, are all 
outclassed. Louisville recently lost 
four of five, and neither Kentucky 
nor Vanderbilt, which will hold a 
playoff for the Southeastern Confer- 
ence spot, should bother OSU. 

But the eastern team which Ohio 
State must face in the Kansas City 
semifinals will be no patsy. Unfortu- 
nately, the pairings in the East, the 
strongest single division of the tour- 
nament, are preposterous. Three of 
the weakest teams, Princeton, George 
Washington and St. Joseph’s, are in 
one bracket, while three strong ones, 
St. Bonaventure, St. John’s and 
Wake Forest, are in the other. Only 
one of the strong trio will even reach 
the quarter-finals, where it ought to 
win easily and go to Kansas City. 
But which of the three? Logic dictates 
that it should be St. Bonaventure. 
With lean and languid Tom Stith, 
the All-America who averages 30 

continued 
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BASKETBALL continual 

points a game, and the highest- 
scoring offense in the country, the 
Bonnies have ranked second nation- 
ally for weeks. But their fast-break 
offense and frantic, pressing defense 
may have left this team too tired for 
a tournament grind. 

Wake Forest is a surprising and 
strong entry from the Atlantic Coast 
Conference. When its two little 5-foot 
11-inch guards, Billy Packer and 
Alley Hart, are hitting from outside 
to help huge (6 feet 8, 240 pounds) 
Len Chappell, this team looks very 
good. But it must beat both St. Bona- 
venture and St. John’s to stay in the 
tournament. St. John’s has been 
winning impressively of late (eight in 
a row). It plays Wake Forest at 
Madison Square Garden, its home 
court, and could carry the impetus of 
a win there down to Charlotte. St. 
John’s does not play its best on the 
road, however, and is severely ham- 
pered if Tony Jackson, its high- 
scoring jump shot, is closely guarded. 

In the Midwest the NCAA has 
made two good at-large selections, 
Marquette and Houston, but neither 
appears up to beating Kansas State, 
which probably will face Cincinnati 
in an intriguing clash of styles at 
Lawrence, Kans. on March 18. Cin- 
cinnati started the season like a team 
expecting help from a ghost of the 
previous year, Oscar Robertson. But 
after losing three of its first eight, it 
turned to quick, short passes and 


fewer shots, blossomed into a strong 
defensive team that dogs opponents 
with a switching man-to-man. It has 
won its last 18 in a row while playing 
in a tough conference. The Cincinnati 
offense depends on getting the ball 
to 6-foot 9-inch Paul Hogue in the 
pivot, and the team’s weakness is 
that Hogue sometimes isn’t there. He 
draws many unnecessary fouls and 
has had to sit out parts of important 
games. 

In Kansas State, Cincinnati would 
be meeting another team with a good 
defense. Shooting only 38% this year, 
State has bothered the opposition so 
much with an aggressive defense that 
it has allowed foes to shoot only 36%. 
“Defense has saved our hides,’’ says 
Coach Tex Winter. Larry Comley, a 
junior forward, is a good scorer, 
though he does shoot too much. Kan- 
sas State has a rather lamentable his- 
tory in tournament play, and may 
well find Cincinnati too rough. 

In the West there are two at-large 
teams to be selected, but neither will 
be a contender. Only the Skyline 
Conference champion has a good 
chance of blocking USC’s road to 
Kansas City. Utah and Colorado 
State tied for the Skyline title when 
State boxed in Utah’s “Billy the 
Hill” McGill in a season finale Sat- 
urday at Colorado. If the 6-foot 9- 
inch McGill, who jump-shoots like a 
forward, hooks like a center and drib- 
bles like a guard, can help Utah win 
the playoff game, then USC could 
expect to face Utah in the best game 


of the year west of the Continental 
Divide. 

USC would try to counteract Mc- 
Gill with John Rudometkin, its big 
Russian center who flows about the 
basket as if dancing the lead in Swan 
Lake. The Russian will get help from 
Chris Appel, the son of a French news- 
paperman who has twice led the team 
in scoring in the past week, and a de- 
fense that makes up in power what it 
lacks in finesse. 

Mention also should be made of 
two teams that for reasons of social 
or athletic absurdity are not playing. 
Mississippi State, the Southeastern 
Conference champion, will not com- 
pete because state law forbids athlet- 
ic contests against teams with Ne- 
groes. West Virginia, the best in the 
Southern Conference, is out because 
its conference championship is settled 
in a ridiculous postseason tourna- 
ment. George Washington, a team 
with a 9-16 record, had a hot streak 
and beat out West Virginia. 

The West Virginia defeat points 
out one thing. The ability of ma- 
jor college teams has reached the 
level where even a great one like Ohio 
State cannot afford to relax on a 
single night. This is the only solace 
for tournament coaches suffering 
from the Ohio State trauma. They 
know that man for man their teams 
are weaker. But they are hoping for 
that one big night that is bound to 
come for someone, when Ohio State 
is cold, and the someone gets very 
hot indeed. end 



KANSAS STATE 
Big Eight 
W 20 L 4 
Coach Winter 

A strong-finishing 
team, with nine good 
men giving unusual 
depth. Combines de- 
liberate offense with 
defense that picks up 
opponents at half 
court. Uses full-court 
press very early if be- 
hind. Major weak- 
ness: poor shooting. 



LEN CHAPPELL 


WAKE FOREST 
Atlantic Coast 
W 17 L 10 
Coach McKinney 

Combines the great 
strength of Chap- 
pell, leading scorer 
in the ACC. with 
long jump shots by 
guards. Will fast- 
break. sometimes 
scoring in dramatic 
bursts which demor- 
alize foes. Needs out- 
side shooting to win. 



TED LUCKENBILL 


HOUSTON 
Independent 
W 16 L 9 
Coach Lewis 

Good team speed and 
shooting, but lack 
of big post man — 6- 
foot-6 Luckenbill is 
tallest starter — has 
contributed to incon- 
sistency. Defensive 
standout Gary Phil- 
lips, after slow start, 
has now added scor- 
ing punch to attack. 



JACK EGAN 


ST. JOSEPH'S 
Mid-Atlantic 
W 21 L 4 
Coach Ramsay 

Improved remark- 
ably after bad start. 
Is aggressive, good 
ball-handling team, 
relies primarily on 
fast-movingpatterns, 
sticky defense, re- 
bounding of 6-foot-5 
Egan (also an able 
shooter) and 6-foot- 
8 Vince Kempton. 



TONY JACKSON 


ST. JOHN'S 
Independent 
W 19 L 4 
Coach Lapchick 

Unusual backcourt 
speed and ball han- 
dling, excellent re- 
bounding. especially 
by greatly improved 
Leroy Ellis, com- 
plement long jump 
shooting by Jackson. 
Hastendencytomake 
critical errors, how- 
ever, when pressed. 



JOHN TURNER 


LOUISVILLE 

Independent 
W 18 L 7 
Coach Hickman 

Started fast, but 
tailed off badly when 
running game sput- 
tered, defense weak- 
ened. A tall front 
court — 6-foot-10 
Fred Sawyer, 6-foot- 
7 Bud Olsen, 6-foot-5 
Turner, who is adept 
with fadeaway jump 
— make the attack. 
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baseball/ Roger Williams 


Ushers 


Angels in the bushes 


It's lively in the training camp of 
the brand-new Los Angeles club, 
but it's pleasantly relaxed, too 

A year ago Bill Rigney was the 
** fidgety, snappish manager of the 
San Francisco Giants, afraid of the 
lengthening shadows, touchy at the 
mere mention of his personal alba- 
tross, Candlestick Park. Now, in the 
soft, friendly air of Palm Springs, 
Bill Rigney, new manager of the new 
Los Angeles Angels, was a new man. 
Relaxed and smiling, he walked up 
to rookie Shortstop Jim Fregosi and 
draped both arms across his shoulders. 

“Go on down to the batting cage, 
son,” Rigney said warmly, “and just 
bust a few. Anytime that cage is open, 
you go down there and bust some. 
O.K.?” Fregosi, not used to such high- 
level attention, nodded uncomfort- 
ably and started toward the cage. 

Rigney turned and trotted back to 
home plate, a broad smile on his face. 
He grabbed a fungo bat and began 
hitting grounders to the infielders. 
Minutes later he was behind the bat- 
ting cage, leaning on the crosspiece 
in the time-honored stance of all 
managers. He stared intently at the 
procession of batters, yelling an oc- 
casional bit of encouragement. When 
Ken Hamlin bounced an imaginary 
hit between lazing infielders, Rigney 
straightened up. “Atta way, Kenny. 
Beautiful, just beautiful.” 

A sportswriter shook his head. “I 
don't know how Rigney does it,” he 
said. “Every day he gets questions 
like ‘How do you think the Angels 
will finish?’— and he never even gets 
annoyed. Shows you the difference be- 
tween that Giant job and this one.” 

The Angels’ camp is indeed differ- 
ent. “This isn’t like going into camp 
with an established team,” said vet- 
eran Del Rice. “No jobs are sewed up 
here, and everybody knows it.” How 
many games did he figure on catch- 
ing? “Just as damn many as I can,” 


replied Rice, hustling into the batting 
cage. “All one fif — all one sixty-two.” 

Did Bill Rigney himself see any 
difference between this camp and 
those he ran with the Giants? “Well, 
we’ve got 20 or 30 guys who’ve never 
played together before. That gives 
the manager more to do, more people 
to concentrate on. He can’t take any- 
one for granted. And when nobody 
knows for sure who’s going to play, 
that adds a lot of incentive out there 
on the field.” 

Popular Klu 

In the neat, chummy stands there 
were straw hats of every shape and 
size. There were walking shorts and 
tanned legs, Truman shirts and 
tanned arms, sunglasses and tanned 
cheeks. There were canes and crutch- 
es, too, and white, wrinkled noses 
supporting steel-rimmed spectacles. 

The crowd was responsive. When 
Ted Kluszewski booted a grounder 
in practice the first-base fans hoot- 
ed; when he missed a low, wide 
throw they booed. Then Klu ducked 
his head, stabbed with his mitt and 
came up with a short-hopping throw 
from the third baseman. The crowd 
laughed and Klu grinned and shuf- 
fled his spikes with embarrassed pleas- 
ure. “You don’t see lively crowds like 
this too often in training,” he said 
later. “Of course, they haven’t seen 
baseball for a while.” 

Or maybe never— when a foul ball 
was hit into the stands a young man 
caught it and started to sit down. 
There was a smattering of protest, 
and suddenly everyone was shouting, 
“Throw it back!” “Throw it back?” 
repeated an astonished press-box in- 
habitant. His neighbors nodded sad- 
ly, and one said, “Yes, it happens all 
the time here.” Sure enough, the more 
the young man hesitated the more the 
shouts continued. Finally, with a 
sheepish grin, he yielded to this new 
society and tossed the ball back onto 
the field. end 
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Charles gor en /Cards 



It pays to be 


bad 


in the early days of my career I became indignant 
I with bids that I felt were bad. But I soon mellowed. 
It dawned on me that bad bids (i.e., bids I wouldn’t 
have made) frequently made good drama. Without 
them, a bridge script could be dull, like errorless base- 
ball, which can become distressingly mechanical. Not in- 
frequently the team that wins is one that uses tactics 
which are so daring that at first they appear suicidal. 
Similarly in bridge, seemingly unsound procedures may 
succeed because they also surprise. What lent the fol- 
lowing hand its interest was the necessity for a good 
play imposed by a bad bid. 

Both sides vulnerable 



1 » 2 ♦ PASS 3 V 

PASS 5 ¥ PASS 6 ¥ 


PASS PASS PASS 

Opening lead: king of spades 

The hand, which was played in a tournament, was 
subject to a wide variety of treatment both in the bid- 
ding and in the play, but the sequence of bidding that 
had the greatest number of adherents stopped at four 


hearts. In most cases, 10 tricks were made; in one, even 
the four-heart contract was defeated. 

At the one table where South found himself in the 
precarious position of having to fulfill a slam contract, 
North was so pleased with partner’s three-heart response 
to his cue-bid in spades that he leaped to five hearts. 
Since South had been brought upon the scene perhaps 
unwillingly, North should have been more chary of as- 
suming this risk. If fortune had imposed a bust hand on 
South, 11 tricks would have been out of reach. Yet South 
contracted for slam without any qualms. This made 
sense. His partner having offered to produce 11 tricks 
singlehanded, South could consider the ace of hearts as 
the surprise card that could bring in the 12th trick. 

When the king of spades was opened, South would 
have been willing to call the whole thing off. Indeed, one 
declarer, who simply didn’t know what to do next after 
trumping the opening spade lead with dummy’s heart 4, 
managed to get set at his game contract. Most players 
brought home 10 tricks by ruffing the spade, cashing 
the heart king, overtaking the queen with the ace and 
leading a club. In addition to losing one club, they had 
to concede a spade to East’s ace and a trick to East’s 
10 of trumps, but they did manage to make the game. 

Playing for a slam, however, our South had to find a 
plan that offered some hope of 12 tricks, no matter how 
great the risk. He did it by trusting in good breaks and 
in East’s holding one crucial card— the 10 of hearts. 

The opening spade was ruffed with dummy’s jack of 
hearts. The king of hearts was cashed, then a low heart 
was led, and when East did not play the 10, declarer 
finessed the 9, which held. A club was led toward dum- 
my. West ducked, and the king held. A low club was re- 
turned, and West won with the queen. He followed with 
a spade, forcing dummy’s queen of trumps. A low club 
from dummy, ruffed in the closed hand, established the 
suit. The last trump was drawn, the jack of diamonds 
was discarded, and the rest of the dummy was high. 

Needless to say, this was a top score on the deal. How- 
ever, I fear that it cost North a great many points in 
future play by failing to punish him for his optimism. 

EXTRA TRICK 

If you are looking for experience in playing difficult con- 
tracts, get yourself an optimist for a partner. end 
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THE BIG FIGHT 

continued from page 1 9 


difficult to get a long, complex com- 
bination at work on Johansson be- 
cause of his swift retreat and the 
sharp angle of his body, he did get to 
him in the second fight and there 
seems to be no reason to believe he will 
not get to him again, unless “toonder 
and lightning” can strike twice in the 
same place and early. Furthermore, 
Floyd was a heavier, sturdier fighter 
in the second fight; he weighed 190 
compared to 182. This did not seem 
to slow him down; on the contrary, 
it added both punching power and 
the ability to withstand punches. 
Floyd probably will be even heavier 
this time. When he started to taper 
off his training on February 25 he 
weighed 197. “I have been striving,” 
he said then, “to get someplace, and 
today I realized that the reason I 
couldn’t get there is that I was al- 
ready there. I felt this way three 
weeks before the first fight . . . but I 
kept going.” Although gym workouts 
are sometimes misleading, Floyd has 
been felling his sparring partners 
regularly and, interestingly, more 
often with a right than a left. How- 
ever, it i$ difficult, because of Inge- 
mar’s fighting posture, to hit him 
with a right except at very short range. 

The third fight is not what horse- 
players call a fuzzy, or a cinch. Whitey 
Bimstein, Ingemar’s trainer, says, 
“Never underestimate a puncher.” 
At the same time, Whitey despairs 
of getting Ingo to get the lower part 
of his body behind his punches. “For- 
eigners,” he says, hopelessly, “punch 
from the waist up.” Attitude, Pat- 
terson says, is at least as important 
in a fight as ability. Floyd under- 
estimated Ingo the first time, and 
Ingo underestimated Floyd the sec- 
ond time, but both will have the 
proper respect on Monday. Floyd, 
that singular tiger of 1960, concedes 
that he cannot be as “vicious” as he 
was last year. Nor will Ingo be the 
trusting lamb. But, purpose being 
equal and souls wary, skill should 
carry the night. Floyd has a greater 
arsenal of heavy, effective weapons, 
his hands move much more quickly 
if his feet don’t, he is bigger than 
ever and he is smart. Against all this 
is Ingemar’s right, a will-o’-the-wisp 
defense and, as a manager who 
sneered at foreign fighters once said, 
“the jabski and the blockeroo.” It 



BETWEEN TRAINING SESSIONS, JOHANSSON GRINS AS HE TRIES ON MIAMI-STYLE HAT 


is not enough. The knockout may 
occur even sooner than last time. 

When Floyd was young he used to 
like to go to Coney Island and ring 
the bell. One night, walking down 
Collins Avenue, looking with wonder 
at what he calls the “ritzy” hotels, 
Floyd recalled that he was able to 
ring the bell every time. A few years 
ago, he said, he went back to Coney 
with his wife Sandra and stood wist- 
fully by the concession, itching to 
try his hand. “Why don’t you?” 
Sandra urged. “You know you can.” 
Floyd said he turned away and hasn’t 
been back to Coney since. “Suppose 
I hadn’t rung the bell,” he said. “I 
am the heavyweight champion of the 
world. A lot of people were there 
watching.” A lot of people will be at 
Convention Hall Monday watching 
and waiting for the bell to ring. 

If it does, young Cassius Clay can 
write another poem. “I’m the great- 
est,” Cassius says. “But then, I’m 
just young and talkative. My daddy 
says that when I get a little older 


I’ll quit talking so much. I want to 
break Patterson’s record and be the 
youngest to win the heavyweight 
championship.” “You’ll break your 
head,” his trainer, Angelo Dundee, 
says sourly. “It rhymes,” says Cas- 
sius blithely and recites his poem: 
“You can talk about Sweden, you 
can talk about Rome, 

But Rockville Centre is Floyd 
Patterson’s home. 

A lot of people said that Floyd 
couldn’t fight 

But they should’ve seen him on 
that comeback night. 

Round five, Floyd and Johans- 
son came out fighting pretty fast. 
Floyd knocked Johansson dead 
on the pads.” 

. . . And in Las Vegas 

There are no clocks in Las Vegas, and 
the casinos might as well be moored 
deep in the sea, for there are no win- 
dows to find the day, the night or the 
weather. But time, the old wolf, howls 

continued 
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THE BIG FIGHT continued 



the nicest things happen 
to people who carry . . . ,5fc 
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FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK TRAVELERS CHECKS, NATURALLY! 
Ask for them by name at Your Bank 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


at the door, the cherries on the slot 
machines don’t come up in a row any 
more and Sugar Ray Robinson found 
at 39 that you don’t need a clock or a 
window to tell time. “I just wasn’t 
there tonight,” he said last Saturday 
in Vegas after Gene Fullmer soundly 
beat him to retain the NBA middle- 
weight title. All that remained was a 
smile that can, like the Cheshire cat’s, 
still light up half the world. Indeed, 
Robinson has become something of a 
folk hero in his middle age. ‘‘All the 
old ladies are for me,” he says. And 
Fullmer said, ‘‘He just gave me that 
knowing smile,” wnen asked if Ray 
had said anything to him after the 
fight. There was nothing to say. Ray 
did not fight poorly; it was just that 
Gene fought too well and was too 
strong and too young. 

If there was a point in the bloody 
fight when this became clear it was 
late in the third round. Robinson, 
moving lightly, had won the first two 
rounds— well, certainly the first— and 
had cut Fullmer along the left eye 
midway through the third. Then 
Gene hit him with a first-rate right 
hand on the jaw, his best punch of 
the night, and left Ray shocked and 
helpless against the ropes. He re- 
mained there, slumped against them, 
absolutely motionless, while Fullmer 
cuffed his sagging face with hook 
upon hook, holding his head at times 
with one hand, as one holds a baby’s 
head to feed him, while he hit him 
with the other. Gene fought on be- 
yond the bell, which rang like a tele- 
phone in an empty apartment. The 
referee did not hear it either. He 
stood fascinated by the spectacle. 

Empty punches 

Ray endured. But after that, 
though his legs carried him through 
the rounds, he was vanishing. The 
power was gone from his punches. 
‘‘They were all arm,” Fullmer said. 
“They looked good but they didn’t 
hurt.” Fullmer pursued Robinson in- 
cessantly, never letting him rest, hit- 
ting him with curious, childish jabs, 
giving him great thumps to the body 
in the clinches and whacking him 
with his sapping right. “I went in a 
little too steady,” he said afterwards. 
“I kept the pressure on too much in- 
stead of fighting cobra style, in and 
out. But this is the kind of fight I 
should’ve fought last time.” Last time 
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was a draw in Los Angeles in De- 
cember. Fullmer attributed the draw 
to his manager’s conservatism and, 
indeed, the manager, Marv Jensen, 
admitted, “Gene kept the champion- 
ship in spite of me.” 

In the dressing room before the 
fight, Fullmer lay on his back in a 
blue suit, covered with towels, a card- 
board box over his face. He looked 
like an elegant stiff. “Did you pass 
out, Gene?” one of his handlers asked 
him. “No, I’m still here,” he said be- 
neath the box, smiling. When he got 
up to undress he told a mild off-color 
joke with great amusement, and the 
last thing he did before he went out 
to fight was to do a little dance. 
“Mitzi Gaynor, she showed me a 
fancy one,” he said, hoofing gaily to 
the door. This is Ray’s act— an act, 
incidentally, which Fullmer, whose 
admiration for Robinson is restricted 
to the ring, wouldn’t catch. “He ain’t 
the kind of showman I’d go to see 
every night if he was playing at the 
casino. I wouldn’t even go in Mid- 
vale.” Midvale, apparently, is a town 
in Utah with short sidewalks. 

In his last public workout, Sugar 
Ray fooled with a jazz band as it 
played When My Sugar Walks Down 
the Street, did a soft-shoe double 
with Eleanor Powell and asked the 
writers: “What are you guys going to 
do when I get out of boxing?” He did 
not seem unhappy that that time was 
near, for he said he didn’t like fighting. 
Furthermore, he said he didn’t like to 
go to fights. “I just don’t find it in- 
teresting,” said Sugar Ray to the writ- 
ers. “Do you go to watch people 
write columns?” 

The day before the fight, Ray was 
two pounds overweight. That after- 
noon he boxed three rounds in abso- 
lute secrecy but did not lose enough 
weight. At 10 o’clock that night he 
ran three miles in the desert in the 
dark. He went to bed at midnight and 
fell asleep at one. Ray didn’t offer 
this as an alibi or a complaint. He 
doesn’t look for excuses. His trainer, 
Harry Wiley, doesn’t either. But, 
Wiley said sadly, “This subtracted 
strength.” Wiley said that Ray hadn’t 
wanted it known, but he felt com- 
pelled to talk about it. 

Ray said he would reserve decision 
about whether he would retire. “I 
wanted to quit at the top,” he said 
faintly. But you can’t choose your 
endings any more than your begin- 
nings. It’s the cherries again. end 
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GYMS 


While rural American youngsters 
are “tightrope walking” on rail- 
road tracks or swinging in carefree 
abandon from gnarled tree limbs, 
boys and girls in the Soviet Union 
are learning cartwheels, somer- 
saults and handstands in a strict athletic discipline. 
Gymnastics not only is a mandatory part of the Soviet 
school program, but there is a network of sports clubs 
across the nation that provides some 800,000 Russian 
gymnasts with peerless competition and coaching. All of 
which may explain why the Soviet gymnasts pictured 
on the following pages won over America's best in com- 
petition at West Chester (Pa.) State Teachers College 
and Pennsylvania State University during a tour of the 
U.S. in January. In the Russian view, the brisk execu- 
tion of a gymnastic routine is not sufficient: the exercise 
must be fluidly beautiful as well as precise. The com- 
plexity of a gymnast’s movement is bounded solely by 
his imagination and ability. As John Zimmerman’s pho- 
tographs show, the resultant concert of motion, simul- 
taneously demanding strength, coordination, agility and 
daring, makes gymnastics both a sport and a dance. 


aim olympian peat is made to seem casual by 
Albert Azaryan, shown here executing the Iron Cross. 
Azaryan's charm and easy smile captivated all crowds. 




GRACE of A goddess is evoked 
in split jump by Polina Astakhova, atop 
a balance beam only four inches wide. 


EFFORTLESS agility is demon- 
strated by Valeri Kerdemilidi, youngest 
Soviet gymnast, in dismount from bars. 
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poise and confidence characterize 
women's team captain, Larisa Latynina, recently 
named one of the 10 foremost women in U.S.S.R. 



New Electronic Secretary® Phone Answering Set 
takes messages for you 24 hours a day 


Here’s an economical new device to keep your business going— and growing— 
around the clock. 

If you are sometimes out of your office during the day, the new Electronic 
Secretary Set answers every call in your voice, records the message and plays 
it back when you return. No missed calls, no lost business. You can also use 
it to extend your service to nights, weekends, and holidays. 

A single set can handle up to two hours of message time. One food distributor 
handles 4,000 orders per day with a battery of these sets. There are models to 
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Electronic Secretary A nswering Sets are 
so useful . . .so versatile: Take sales 
orders, business reports, reservations, 
maintenance reports, complaints, sugges- 
tions, emergency calls, news items, want 
ads, loan applications, police reports— any 
call at all for any size business. 

TEAR OUT, MAIL TODAY! 


Electronic Secretary Industries, Inc. 
Dept.1l 

Waukesha, Wisconsin 

Please send me free booklet on the new 

Electronic Secretary Answering Set. 

Address 

City Zone State 
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THE LOVE OF 
A DESERT PRINCE 


by MAURICE DRUON 
translated by Humphrey Hare 


IT 

JL JLe was small but splendidly compact, his legs were 
slender but well-muscled, the feet delicate, the chest deep, 
the eyes of a velvet brown with long, black lashes, the nos- 
trils short but well open, and there were nobility, pride and 
panache in his carriage. In short, he had quality as a horse 
that most men lack as men. 

She — but I’ll tell you about her later. 

The story opens in Paris in the spring of 1730, on the 
afternoon of Corpus Christi, in the Gobelins district. 

By tradition, the famous tapestry makers held an exhi- 
bition on that day not only of their celebrated collection 
but of the products of the past year; the walls of the great 

continued 
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“One should take proper care in the 
streets of Paris. Besides the jostling crowd 
on foot, a great number of coaches and 
carts fill the streets till late at night and 
they frequently travel at a great pace. One 
should look carefully about one. In try- 
ing to avoid a foot passenger in front, 
one may well be jostled by another bear- 
ing down on one from behind, for it is 
impossible to hear anything due to the 
noise of the traffic.” 


/ nd, indeed, Mr. Coke 
, was not keeping 
k his eyes sufficiently 
% about him, for he 
was suddenly sent 
sprawling in the dust by a violent blow 
on the shoulder. A crowd immediately 
gathered around, but he got to his feet 
without much harm done and saw the 
cart that had knocked him over. It was a 
heavy water cart. Its driver, an Auverg- 
nat, as were most water sellers, jumped 
down and helped Mr. Coke dust off his 
clothes. 

"I'm sorry, monsieur,” said the water 
seller, “it’s this brute of a horse. He gets 
the bit between his teeth and I can't hold 
him. One day he’ll kill someone and get 
me jailed.” 

He pointed to the horse between the 
shafts of the water cart. It was filthy dirty 
and so thin its bones stood out. It was 
covered with galls, and the bit was too 
big and heavy for it and was evidently 
hurting it. 

“I made a bad bargain when I bought 
this damned brute,” said the Auvergnat, 
raising his whip to relieve his anger. 


But Mr. Coke caught him by the arm. 
He was looking at the horse, and the 
horse was looking at him. 

To a man who knows and loves horses 
the look in a horse's eye can be as ex- 
pressive and revealing as that in a hu- 
man's. And horses, too, can recognize a 
man who understands them. A horse 
chooses his master just as much as a man 
chooses his mount. The large dark eye, 
in which gleamed both pride and fear, 
was not that of a draft horse born to a 
servile condition. 

“Let me have a look at the horse,” 
said Mr. Coke. “Where does he come 
from? How did you buy him?” 

The water seller recognized the tour- 
ist’s accent and at once began to address 
him as “my lord.” 

“You can look at him as much as you 
like. He was a bad bargain. I bought him 
because he came from the King’s stables, 
or so I was told. But what use he was to 
the King, since he can’t even pull a water 
cart, I’m damned if 1 know.” 

“The King’s stables?” said the Eng- 
lishman, who had as much difficulty in 
understanding the Auvergnat's accent as 
the Auvergnat had in understanding his. 
“How very strange! I didn’t know the 
King of France had Arab horses. What’s 
this one called?” 

“Scham, and it’s no name for a Chris- 
tian horse.” 

Mr. Coke bent down and felt the 
horse’s dusty legs. Then, straightening 
up, he looked at the formation of the 
shoulder, the depth of the chest and the 
set of the head. 

“Will you sell him to me?” 

“Sell him to you? On the spot, my 
lord!” cried the Auvergnat. 

But he quickly had second thoughts. 
The horse had been a bad buy, of course, 
but he had paid a high price for him, 
and corn didn't come free; and besides, 


courtyard were hung from top to bottom 
with the most sumptuous tapestries in 
the world. The exhibition was warmly 
recommended by The Guide to Paris for 
Foreign Tourists, though the author is- 
sued a warning: “I advise foreigners to be 
careful of their pockets, for, owing to 
the great crowd, one cannot tell next to 
whom one may be standing.” 

Mr. Coke, an English tourist, wearing 
the large wig of the period and a little 
round hat, was returning from the ex- 
hibition. He was not particularly knowl- 
edgeable about tapestries; indeed, he 
knew a great deal more about race horses. 
His arms swinging and his stomach mak- 
ing a comfortable curve of his waistcoat, 
Mr. Coke drifted with the crowd down 
the Rue Croulebarbe which, lined with 
market gardens, gave into the Faubourg 
Saint-Marcel. He gazed with apprecia- 
tion at the pretty women in their striped 
dresses, which were still similar to those 
the late M. Watteau used to paint. Nei- 
ther the noise nor the crowd surprised 
him; his guidebook had warned him 
about them: 


DESERT PRINCE continued 
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he'd have to find another, and prices 
were rising. 

In the end, the Auvergnat mentioned 
a sum that seemed to him huge: 75 francs. 
Mr. Coke agreed to it without argument. 

"What fools the English are!" the wa- 
ter seller thought that evening as he led 
Scham to the stables of the Hotel d’En- 
tragues, in the Rue de Tournon. 

The grooms of this luxury hotel for 
rich foreigners turned up their noses at 
having to currycomb the thin, bay nag 
that looked as if it had been sleeping on 
a manure heap for months. 

The next day Mr. Coke set about dis- 
covering Scham’s history. The horse had 
already passed through severai hands. 
Going from one owner to another, all 
small people who had used Scham in a 
harness and had had accidents with him, 
Mr. Coke eventually reached a groom at 
Versailles. 

The Auvergnat had told the truth; 
Scham had indeed come from the royal 
stables. He had been part of a lot of 
eight Arab stallions sent as a present to 
Louis XV by the Bey of Tunis on the 
occasion of the signing of a commercial 
treaty two years before. 

These small, strong horses, so difficult 
to ride if you did not know them, whose 
fine delicacy, far from being to the taste 
of the period, was considered a disad- 
vantage, merely made the King shrug 
his shoulders. As it happened, he had 
never been able to find a horse to his 
liking; during the course of his life he 
had tried more than two thousand, of 
which none had suited him. 

Since the King had merely shrugged 
his shoulders, the Master of the Horse 
had followed suit, and so had his under- 
lings. The Arab stallions had been rele- 
gated to a corner of the stables and even- 
tually given as presents to members of 
the court, who had in turn disposed of 
them. 

And so Scham, that desert prince, the 
decendant of an ancestor known as 
Wings of the Wind, a present from a 
Mohammedan sovereign to King Louis, 
had ended up between the shafts of a 
water cart in the Rue Croulebarbe. 

At this time he probably was 6 years 
old. Though he had begun life in so high 
a position, had suffered so many vicissi- 
tudes and fallen so low, his true destiny 
was in fact only just beginning. He had 
crossed the Mediterranean in a Barbary 
galley but he was to cross the Channel 
in a good round ship; he had known the 
sands of Africa and the cobbles of Paris 
but he was now to tread the soft turf of 
England. 


In London. Mr. Coke frequented the 
St. James's Coffee House, which was the 
fashionable resort of gamblers and rac- 
ing men. Its proprietor, Mr. Roger Wil- 
liams, owned race horses himself. 

Mr. Coke sold Scham for 20 guineas 
to Williams, who put the young stallion 
out to grass for some time. 

The desert prince was restored to his 
true appearance. He filled out; he recov- 
ered his long fluttering mane, his mag- 
nificent tail that fanned the ground, his 
big handsome croup, his chiseled mus- 
cles and silky coat, which was of such 
an intense brown bay that it looked al- 
most blue in the sunlight. 

Horse racing had already become very 
fashionable in England; indeed, had 
been so for some 30 years past. But the 
horses were very unlike those of today. 
The ideal horse at that time was still very 
similar to the medieval war horse. Tall, 
heavy, strong enough to carry a great 
weight of armor, it made a noise like an 
avalanche when it galloped. 

Mr. Williams of the St. James’s Coffee 
House enjoyed a joke. 

“I’m going to run The Nigger," he 
said, for that was the name he had given 
Scham. 

But Scham had a sense of humor, too. 
Taken to the racecourse, he refused to 
start. Pressed a little too roughly with 
the spurs, he reared, bucked, threw his 
jockey and, shaking his long mane, gal- 
loped back to his stable. 

Two or three more attempts were 
made, but in vain. In training and when 
alone, he promised wonderfully well and 
moved over the grass gallops like a black 
arrow, but as soon as he was matched 
against those big competitors he seemed 
outraged and became a danger to any- 
one who went near him. 

"A bad business," said Mr. Williams, 
as had said King Louis XV, the Master 
of the Horse, the Versailles grooms, the 
water seller and Mr. Coke before him. 

Mr. Williams was delighted to hand 
Scham over to one of his customers, 
Lord Godolphin, contenting himself 
with a small profit. The deal was made 
for 25 guineas. 

T o Lord Godolphin, 
formerly Lord of 
the Bedchamber to 
George I and Mem- 
ber of Parliament for Oxford, now a 
member of the House of Lords and 
son-in-law to the first Duke of Marl- 
borough, whose daughter. Lady Hen- 
rietta Churchill, he had married, 25 


guineas was a mere trifle, as indeed was 
a hundred or a thousand when it was a 
question of a horse. This highly civilized 
man had two passions, chess and racing; 
the second was to ruin him. He kept a 
large racing stable in Cambridgeshire; 
Scham was merely an exotic fancy. 

"I'll send The Nigger to Gog Magog," 
decided Lord Godolphin, who had, 
somewhat eccentrically perhaps, given 
his stud the name of the legendary 
giants in the Bible. 

It is in the nature of the female to have 
a taste for the strange and the unusual, 
to be attracted by the foreign. The ar- 
rival of this handsome Oriental created 
a certain stir among the mares at Gog 
Magog. Seeing his fillies raise their heads 
and spread their nostrils wide as Scham 
went by, Lord Godolphin gave orders 
that the horse should earn his corn as a 
teaser. And for several months the horse, 
who was already known by the name of 
the Godolphin Arabian, that is. Lord Go- 
dolphin’s Arab, was employed in this 
way. 

When nuptials had been decided on at 
Gog Magog, the desert prince was 
brought to the mare to flirt with her and 
put her in the mood for love. And when 
the mare, charmed by the little black 
horse, seemed sufficiently disposed, the 
master stallion, the king of the stud, the 
great Hobgoblin, was brought to her. 
Complacent, huge, important, strutting 
a little in his fat, he came forward to 
do his duty as a sire with the minimum of 
effort. And the Godolphin Arabian had 
to retire before this imposing grandee 
whose pleasure he had prepared. 

So humiliating a retreat was intoler- 
able to so lively a horse, one whose blood 
was accustomed to conquest and who 
had developed so great a sense of his own 
honor, but a rein, firmly held by Lord 
Godolphin’s stable lads, forced him away 
to a respectful distance. 

Things went on like this till the day, 
the most memorable in the whole his- 
tory of race horses, when a superb 
blonde, a golden chestnut of opulent 
conformation appeared before the Go- 
dolphin Arabian. Hername was Roxana. 

Though she came from the royal stud 
— Lord Godolphin had paid 60 guineas 
for her — it did not prevent Roxana from 
immediately falling in love with the Ori- 
ental teaser. More intuitive, no doubt, 
than man, she had recognized royal blood 
in the Godolphin Arabian. And the des- 
ert prince from the very first moment 
showed a compelling and impetuous pas- 
sion for the fair Roxana— a passion such 
as he had never shown before. 

continued 
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A dynamically balanced tone arm, professional 
turntable and automatic changer combined. ..for 
only 579.50. For literature write Dept. GC-1471, 

GARRARD SALES CORP., PORT WASHINGTON, N. Y. 

ANNOUNCE NEW WAY 
TO SHRINK PAINFUL 
HEMORRHOIDS 

Science Finds Healing Substance That 
Relieves Pain — Shrinks Hemorrhoids 

For the first time science has found a 
new healing substance with the astonishing 
ability to shrink hemorrhoids and to relieve 
pain. Thousands have been relieved— without 
resort to surgery. 

In case after case, while gently relieving 
pain, actual reduction (shrinkage) took 
place. 

Most amazing of all — results were so 
thorough that sufferers made astonishing 
statements like “Piles have ceased to be a 
problem!” 

The secret is a new healing substance 
(Bio-Dyne®) — discovery of a world-famous 
research institute. 

This substance is now available in sup- 
pository or ointmejit form under the name 
Preparation H®. Ask for it at all drug 
counters. 
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gulf coast 

V_/ There’s no place for the sportsman 


_ There’s no place for the sportsman 
like the Mississippi Gulf Coast. Boat- 
ing, water skiing, fishing (fresh water 
and deep sea), swimming, golf (5 cham- 
>ionship courses), beachcombing - ev- 
rything for an action-packed vacation 
n this sportsman’s paradise. 



to the Chamber o! Commerce ol one 
e Mississippi Gulf Coast cities list- 
ed below: 


There began a quivering dance of love 
between the two horses, an exotic ballet 
of seduction such as only animals — bees 
flying through the sunlight to celebrate 
their union, the gambols of dragonflies 
mirrored in water, birds parading their 
colors — know how to achieve. 

At the very moment a trembling Rox- 
ana was about to yield, the huge Hob- 
goblin was led up as usual. But the Go- 
dolphin Arabian did not retire — as usual. 
Instead the little horse turned mad with 
rage and, rearing up, went for his rival, 
his hoofs beating the air. The stable lads 
clung vainly to the rein; the Godolphin 
Arabian broke the leather and the battle 
began. 

The straw flew, the wooden partitions 
resounded to the drumming hoofs and a 
cloud of dust half concealed the fighting 
stallions. The great Hobgoblin was un- 
accustomed to such treatment and un- 
prepared for such an attack. He reared up 
heavily, but he was too slow to meet the 
furious assault of his slender adversary. 
In a matter of minutes, with hoofs and 
teeth and fury, the Godolphin Arabian 
killed the huge Hobgoblin. 

No one dared stand in his way as he 
broke down the doors and galloped to 
freedom, taking with him the beautiful 
Roxana, whose love he had won forever 
by his victory. Their pounding hoofs 
crashed across the yard as they fled to- 
gether to the neighboring woods. They 
were found that same night, quiet now 
as they nuzzled each other, the fair Rox- 
ana’s head against her conqueror’s chest. 

The stable was far from proud of it- 
self. How was Lord Godolphin to be told 
that his best stallion was dead and his 
most promising and valuable filly gone 
off to honeymoon in the woods with The 
Nigger? But Lord Godolphin had not 
only a taste for the eccentric but a sense 
of honor, too. The story of the fight de- 
lighted him and, in spite of the damage 
done, his Arab horse rose in his esteem. 

“We shall just have to wait and see 
what this produces,” he said. 


And the product of this 
f\ romantic mating 

/ \ was a horse they 

/ % called Lath, who 

was born in 1732 
and, from his first appearance on a race- 
course, carried all before him. Such 
speed and stamina had never been seen 
before. His heavy competitors struggled 
along 20 lengths behind him. The love 


child was invincible. And with him that 
breed of horses so oddly called “English 
Thoroughbred” was born. 

The Godolphin Arabian was relieved 
of his role of teaser. Everyone feared he 
might commit another murder. And 
Roxana, for her part, refused any other 
mate; she would belong to the Godol- 
phin Arabian alone. 

The two horses seemed unhappy when 
they were apart. They turned sad and 
nervous and went off their feed. They 
had to be put in neighboring boxes, and 
since Roxana became restive at any oth- 
er stallion’s approach a second mating 
was decided on. They had but two off- 
spring, since the splendid chestnut mare 
died, alas, 10 days after producing their 
second foal, in 1734. This second son, 
Cade, was brought up on cow’s milk 
after his mother's death and became the 
sire of the celebrated Matchem, who 
won 1 1 races out of 13. 

After Roxana’s death, the Godolphin 
Arabian had still nearly 20 years to live. 
He was a widower, not inconsolable per- 
haps, but melancholy. He had several 
other mates, and each time was born a 
horse famous either because of its own 
triumphs or because of its line — such as 
Regulus, sire of Spiletta, dam of the fa - 
mous Eclipse — who were all among the 
prodigious horses of the 18th century. 

The Godolphin Arabian, the Gog 
Magog stallion, had become famous 
throughout England. His master gave 
him a Moorish groom who had no oth- 
er duty but to see to him. Nevertheless, 
the stallion was of a solitary disposi- 
tion. He seemed to take no pleasure in 
any companion other than a little striped 
cat called Grimalkin, who lived in his 
box, slept between his legs and, during 
the day, purred upon his back. 

When the Godolphin Arabian began 
to grow old he was taken to the course 
on racing days, splendidly harnessed in 
the Oriental manner and ridden by his 
Moorish groom wearing a turban, so 
that he might witness the triumphs of 
his descendants, though he had never 
raced himself. The horse that had cost 
only 75 francs had already won, through 
his descendants, tens of thousands of 
pounds. The punters saluted him; the 
children surrounded and acclaimed him. 
Tossing his fine little head and long 
mane, he pawed the ground and whisked 
his tail, pretending to impatience while 
allowing himself to be admired like an 
old king. 

When he died, at over 29, an excep- 


CMRISTIAN 


tional age for a horse, he was buried in 
the stables of Gog Magog, in the passage 
between the boxes, at the very place 
from which he had fled to the woods 
with the blonde Roxana. 

On his tombstone his name was grav- 
en and his chains were placed around 
it. Both the Moorish groom and the cat 
Grimalkin died in the following month. 

Two centuries have gone by. There are 
no longer horses at Gog Magog, which 
now belongs to the Cambridge Preserva- 
tion Society. Only an old, white-haired 
groom, the caretaker of the premises, 
still remembers the days when the stud 
farm resounded to the neighing of hors- 
es. From time to time he sweeps the Go- 
dolphin Arabian’s tomb. 

The Godolphin Arabian has had his 
biographers, his painters and his legend. 
George Stubbs, the great animal painter, 
made his portrait; Rosa Bonheur, in a 
picture called The Duel, painted his fight 
with Hobgoblin; Eugene Sue, socialist, 
racing man and one of the founders, 
with Milord FArsouille, of the Jockey 
Club in Paris, made him the hero of a 
novel. And, finally, the supreme honor, 
a page of the Encyclopaedia Britannica 


MAURICE DRUON 

There are many versions of the story 
of the Godolphin Arabian , sire of 
Thoroughbreds, but it remained for a 
Frenchman to give it the special ac- 
cent of romantic love. Maurice Druon, 
winner of the 1948 Goncourt Prize, is 
a writer of historical novels. Hum- 
phrey Hare translated The She-Wolf 
of France and other Druon works. 


is devoted to the little desert prince and 
his descendants. 

On every racecourse in the world, 
amid thronging crowds, run horses that 
are the objects of both pride and pas- 
sion, on which countless thousands arc 
staked and whose victories are headlined 
on the front pages of the newspapers, 
and there is not one horse among them 
that does not possess in his veins at 
least a drop of the blood of the Go- 
dolphin Arabian, of that king’s horse 
who dragged a water cart, of that hu- 
miliated lover who triumphed and whom 
fate destined to be born on the shores 
of Carthage only to die at last among 
the fields of Cambridgeshire. end 
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«/ you that a MacGregor Tourney 

is going to travel. But you might be pleasantly 
surprised to see just how many of these long trips the 
new DX Tourney will take. The combination of the new 
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Total enjoyment of your slides and 
movies is only possible with a proven- 
quality Da-Lite Screen. Half a century 
of unequalled experience has enabled 
Da-Lite to develop scicntifically-perfcct 
screen surfaces that capture all the color 
and details of your photography . . . and 
dramatically reflect it to your audience! 
Carefully-engineered tripods have 
exclusive automatic features — set up in 
seconds! Be a PRO... show on a Da-Lite. 
Tripod Models from $12.95 up! Other Da-tilo Screens: 


DA-LITE SCREEN CO., INC., Warsaw, Ind. 
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year-old gelding covered the 1 1/8 mile in 
1:50 1/5. 

BE CAUTIOUS ($19.30), under Bolt Ussery, 
slipped through a hole on the rail to win the 
$•16,300 Black Helen Handicap at Hialeah by 3/4 
of a length over Teacation. Joseph Roebling's 4- 
y ear-old ran t he 11/8 mile in 1:50 4/5. 


A roundup of the sports information 
of the week 


badminton — MARGERY SHEDD of Toronto 
beat Jean Miller of Toronto 10-12, 11-3, 10-2 to 
win Canadian singles title for the fourth time, in 
Calgary. ERRAND KOPS of Denmark beat 
Robert McCoig of Scotland 15-2, 15-12 to take 
the men's title. 

basketball — Against Los Angeles, Philadel- 
phia's Wilt Chamberlain scored 32 points for a 
single-season mark of 2,734 in 72 games, break- 
ing his own record of 2,707 set last year in the 
same number of games. Detroit dropped three 
games to fall into last place in the Western Divi- 
sion, M game behind Cincinnati, with only four 
games left. 

In the NBL Denver won its 12th straight (86-83 
over Seattle) and the Western Division title. Den- 
ver will play Cleveland in Denver March 19 for 
the NBL championship. 

billiaros— STAN ADAMS of Chicago won 13 
straight matches to take the national amateur 
three-cushion championship in Minneapolis. De- 
cisive game against Gerald Glenn of New York 
(runner-up with a 12-1 record) went 66 innings, 
Adams winning 50-30. 

boxing— GENE FULLMER, more aggressive 
than in his last light with Sugar Ray Robinson, 
kept the pressure on in their fourth match, won a 
15-round decision over Robinson to retain his 
middleweight title in bout in Las Vegas (see 
page i$). 

ROY HARRIS of Cut and Shoot, Texas, after 
losing three straight, won over Dave Rent of Eng- 
land. who was disqualified for butting in the fifth 
round of 10-round bout in Houston. 

COURT TENNIS— The brother team of NORTH- 
RUP and SEYMOUR KNOX of Aiken, S.C. and 
Buffalo, N.Y. dethroned defending champions 
Robert Grant III and Alistair Martin of New 
York 6-1, 6-4, 4-6, 6-3 for the national doubles 
title in Boston. 

dog show-CH. PINETOP’S FANCY PARADE, 
an Ascot cocker spaniel, won best-in-show at 
Heart of America AH Breed show in Kansas 
City. Fancy Parade is owned by William J. Laf- 
foon and Mrs. Rose Robbins of Petersburg, Va.and 
was handled by Norman Austin of Dallas. 

field trials— WARIIOOP JAKE II. four-year- 
old white-and-liver pointer owned by John 
O’Neall Jr. of Knoxville, Tenn. and Joe Bruce of 
Elba, Ala., won the National Shooting Dog cham- 
pionship at Union Springs, Ala. 


SLED-DOG racing— LEO KRISKA of Koyukuk 
on the Yukon River in western Alaska, won the 
75-mile world championship near Anchorage. 
Kriska’s elapsed time for the three 25-mile heats 
was 5:52.10. Runner-up: Dr. Roland Lombard, 
Wayland, Mass., in 5:53.5. 


swimming— INDIANA broke Michigan’s three- 
year reign to win its first Big Ten title in 51 years, 
in Columbus, Ohio. The Hoosiers took seven of the 
16 events, bent Michigan 205)4-201 ?•. Ohio State 
was third with 114. Six NCAA records fell in the 
14 swimming events: Minnesota’s Steve Jackman 
won the 50-yard freestyle in 21.4: Indiana’s Alan 
Somers the -140-yard fret-style in 4:22.5; Indi- 
ana’s Frank McKinney the 200-yard backstroke in 
1:59.8 (broken the next day in Los Angeles, when 
USC’s Chuck Bitt.ick did it in 1 :58.6); Michigan's 
Dave Gilianders the 100-yard but terfly in 53 sec- 
onds— upsetting Olympic champion Mike Troy; 
Michigan breaststrokers Dick Nelson and Ron 
Clark the 100- and 200-yard events in 1:01.8 and 
2:14,3. Ohio State sophomore Lou Vitucci upset 
Michigan’s Olympic champion Bob Webster to 
win both diving events. 


rsACK & field — In his third and last U.S. meet, 
the Knights of Columbus at Madison Square 
Garden, Russia’s Valeri Brutnel set a world indoor- 
high-jump record of 7 feet 3 'a inches. Boston Uni- 
versity's John Thomas had another bad night, 
missed at seven feet. George Kerr of Jamaica set 
a world indoor record in the 600-yard run with a 
sizzling 1 :09.3. Hungary’s Istvan Rozsavolgyi ran 
the second-fastest indoor mile in 4:01.8, only 4/10 
second off Ron Delany’s 4:01.4. In the process 
Rozsavolgyi set a world' record in the 1,500 meters 
in 3:46,6. Ira Davis of Philadelphia set a fourth 
world mark, did 52 feet 1 inch in the hop, step 
and jump, 8% inches better than the old record 
set last year by Davis’ teammate, Bill Sharpe. 
Jerry Siebert of Berkeley, Calif, ran the 1,000 
yards iri 2:08.5, and Don Bragg reached 15 feet 
7J4 inches in the pole vault, both meet records. 
In the Far West Classic in Portland Roscoc Cooke 
of the University of Oregon ran the 60-yard dash 
in six seconds to tie the world record for the third 
time. Best all-round performer was Tennessee 
State’s Ralph Boston, who won the broad jump 
with a leap of 25 feet 7% inches, the 60-yard high 
hurdles in 7.1, and placed second in high jump to 
Washington State’s Hank Wyborney, who did 6 
feet 9 inches. Dyrol Burleson of Oregon won the 
mile in 4:03.8. 

In the BIG TEN championship at Champaign, 
111., Dave Mills, a Purdue junior, set a world in- 
door record in the 440 in 47.2. Michigan, with 
n the Big Ten 
ith 69 poir ' 
ints. Kansas w 
its ninth BIG EIGHT championship in 11 years, 
61 points to runner-up Oklahoma's 34 points, 
at Kansas City. 

Yale won the Heptagonal Games at Ithaca with 
59 points. Navy was second with 37 points. 


golf — DOUG SANDERS led all the way in the 
$30,000 Greater New Orleans Open to win his first 
tournament since 1959. Sanders shot a 272 for 72 
holes, four strokes under Gay Brewer Jr. of Crys- 
tal River, Fla. and Mac Main of Danville, Va. 

hockey TORONTO held first, two points ahead 
of Montreal. Chicago, with a 7-1 victory over 
New York, clinched a Stanley Cup playoff 
berth. 

DENVER UNIVERSITY drubbed Colorado 
College 13-3 to end its season with a 17-1 WCHA 
record, finest in league history. Denver’s Jerry 
Walker scored three goals and three assists to 
push his season total to 74 points. Final WCHA 
standings: Denver 17-1; Minnesota 14-6; Michi- 
gan 15-8-1; Michigan Tech 13-1 1 ; North Dakota 
7-16-1; Michigan State 5-15; Colorado College 
4-18. In the East. Harvard defeated Princeton 
9-2 to clinch its sixth Ivy League title in eight 
years. Brown lost its last game 0-9 to Providence, 
for the first time went through an entire season 
without winning a game. Phillip Latreille of Mont- 
real. Middlebury College captain and right wing, 
set three NCAA records, one a season total of 108 
points, a goal record of 80 and a four-season rec- 
ord of 250 goals. 

In the world championships at Geneva the U.S., 
defending champions, lost their first three games, 
2 13 to Russia, 1 4 to Czechoslovakia, and 4 7 
to Canada. Canada and Russia, co-favorites for 
the title, each won their first three games. 

horse racing- FOUR-AND-T WENTY 
($3.40), front running from start to finish, won 
the $145,100 Santa Anita Derby by a length over 
Ronnie's Ace (see page The Alberta Ranches’ 
colt, unbeaten in four starts, ran the 1 1/8 mile in 
1:48. Johnny Longden up. 

BASS CLEF ($4.80) came from last around the 
outside to beat long-shot Loyal Son by a length 
in the $51,700 Louisiana Derby at Fair Grounds 
in New Orleans. Under Ronnie Baldwin the 3- 


wrestling— MICHIGAN STATE upset Michi- 
gan in the BigTen championships at East Lansing, 
Mich., beat the Wolverines, defending champions 
and seven times team winner, 69-65. 

LAMAR COLLEGE of Lamar, Colo, won the 
national junior college championship at Farming- 
dale, N.Y., 122-77 over Mesa College of Grand 
Rapids, Colo. 


fliLEPOSTS— ENGAGED: PETE DAWKINS. 
22, former West Point All-America and cur- 
rent all-round athlete at Oxford, to Judi Wright 
of Oxon Hill, Md., kindergarten teacher and 
former University of Maryland student. "We've 
been engaged since last May,” Dawkins said, "but 
we've been keepingit. pretty quiet.” The couple 
plans to marry at West Point in July. 
RETIRED: JON HENRICKS, 26, of Aus- 
tralia, 1956 Olympic 100-meter freestyle cham- 
pion, from the University of Southern California 
swimming team. "I’m about over the hill,” Hen- 
ricks explained. “Swimming is a young man’s 

DIED: PLATT ADAMS, 75, winner of the 1912 
Olympic standing high jump, at Normandy 
Beach, N.J. Adams won the now-discontinued 
Olympic event with a jump of 5 feet i}4 inches. 
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Basketball’s Week 

by MERVIN HYMAN 


THE TOURNAMENTS 

While most of the nation’s major-college 
teams sadly contemplated their failures, 
a fortunate few looked forward to com- 
peting in postseason tournaments. The 
NCAA, with 11 new conference cham- 
pions and five at-large teams already in 
the fold (see page 45), still had room for 
eight more. The NIT, too, was busy fill- 
ing out its field. The New York tourna- 
ment acquired Missouri Valley runner- 
up Bradley (21-5), hoped to get the Sky- 
line also-ran (Colorado State U. or Utah) 
and, after considerable soul-searching, 
announced that its last spot would be 
filled by Holy Cross (18-4). 

THE EAST 

Duquesne, hard-pressed for able bodies 
in a frustrating season, used only five of 
them to Stop St. Bonaventure. The cocky 
Dukes gambled on giving 6-foot-9 Bob 
McCully shooting room underneath, 
double-teamed Tom Stith with burly Bob 
Slobodnik and Clyde Arnold and hoped 
for the best. It worked. While Captain 
Ned Twyman flipped in 31 points and re- 
bounded superbly, Duquesne “held” 
Stith to 19 points, scrambled from behind 
to upset the shocked Bonnies 79-74 in 
overtime. At week’s end weary St. Bona- 
venture pulled itself together to fight off 
Cantstus 84-72; Duquesne beat Fordham 
75-66. 

St. John’s defeated Yankee champion 
Ithode Island 86-74 and Manhattan 87- 
68; Georgetown surprised suddenly inept 
NYU 92-69; Holy Cross beat Providence 
77-72; Princeton put down Dartmouth 
68-54 and Harvard 71-59, tucked away 
the Ivy title. The top three: 

1. ST. BONAVENTURE (22-3) 

2. ST. JOHN S (19-4) 

3. ST. JOSEPH'S (21-4) 

THE SOUTH 

George Washington, beaten 16 times and 
in the Southern Conference champion- 
ship tournament by the bare skin of its 
teeth, suddenly turned on its most per- 
sistent tormentors. First, the Colonials 
upset Virginia Tech 84-83, then they 
turned back The Citadel 94-87. Mean- 
while, favored West Virginia’s zone press 
failed against William and Mary, and the 
Mountaineers were knocked out 88-76. In 
the final, little Jon Feldman peppered 
W&M for 45 points, outclassed the In- 
dians.’ rugged Jeff Cohen, who scored 38, 
and George Washington won 93-82. 


Wake Forest moved big Len Chappell 
outside to help riddle Duke’s zone de- 
fense, sent him driving in when the Blue 
Devils switched to man to man, and the 
result was just perfect — for the Deacons. 
Chappell scored 33 points, and Wake For- 
est won the ACC tournament 96-81. 

With Mississippi State’s SEC cham- 
pions out of the NCAA tournament, the 
honor will go to Kentucky or Vanderbilt, 
who play off a second-place tie Thursday 
at Knoxville. The top three: 

1. NORTH CAROLINA (19-4) 

2. WEST VIRGINIA (23-4) 

3. DUKE (22-6) 

THE MIDWEST 

Michigan State gave Ohio State some 
anxious moments with a pressing man-to- 
man defense, but the marvelous Buckeyes 
eventually ran the Spartans dizzy with 
a calculating fast break, moved methodi- 
cally to a 91-83 victory and their second 
straight Big Ten title. 

Kansas State, after beating Nebras- 
ka twice, 77-67 and 75-56, was only a 
game away from the Big Eight prize. One 
more Wildcat victory — or a Kansas de- 
feat — will clinch it. But Bradley, with 
a chance to tie Cincinnati for the Mis- 
souri Valley crown, tightened up per- 
ceptibly against St. Louis’ careful de- 
fense and lost to the Bills 70-63. The top 
three: 

1. OHIO STATE (23-0) 

2. CINCINNATI (23-3) 

3. KANSAS STATE (20-4) 

THE WEST 

USC knew it had to beat UCLA to win 
the Big Five title. But it didn’t seem 
possible after 6-foot-8 John Berberich 
(who scored 33 points) boffed them again 
and again with tantalizing hooks, layups 
and jumpers to put the Bruins ahead 
72-59 with 4:35 to go. USC, led by John 
Rudometkin, sniped away, caught UCLA 
at 77-77 and beat them 86-85 in overtime 
on Ken Stanley’s six free throws. Next 
night, the Trojans whipped Stanford 
79-61, UCLA beat Washington 84-68, 
and it was all over. 

The West Coast AC, as formless as a 
milkman’s horse, was closer to decision. 
St. Mary’s, hooted, railed at and potted 
with rotten eggs by churlish Santa Clara 
fans, lost to the Broncs 60-53, then got 
muddled up in its own zone defense and 
was beaten by San Jose State 74-72. 
With the Gaels (now 7-4) out of conten- 


tion, the fight was between Loyola (9-2) 
and San Francisco (7-3). 

Like every other Skyline coach, Colo- 
rado State U.’s Jim Williams figured to 
beat Utah by forcing Billy McGill to 
foul out. But, unlike any other Skyline 
coach, Williams saw his plan succeed. 
The collapsing Ram defenders boxed Mc- 
Gill effectively, got him out of the game 
on fouls, and CSU edged the Utes 50-49 
to set up a playoff for the title Saturday 
at Provo. The top three: 

1. USC (19-6) 

2. UTAH (20-6) 

3. LOYOLA (18-6) 

THE SOUTHWEST 

For a while it appeared that the SWC 
championship would elude Texas Tech. 
The Raiders, weakened by the temporary 
absence of injured Del Ray Mounts, fell 
before Rice 95-91 in overtime. Then, as 
10,380, the largest crowd ever to see a 
SWC game, whooped it up in Lubbock, 
Tech fell behind tough Texas twice, final- 
ly rallied to beat the Longhorns 63 60 
for the title. 

New Mexico Stale was still running hard 
in the Border Conference. The Aggies 
tumbled Hardin-Simmons 78- 59 and West 
Texas State 71-51, needed only a win over 
fifth-place Hardin-Simmons to tie Arizona 
State. The top three: 

1. HOUSTON (16-9) 

2. TEXAS TECH (15-9) 

3. ARIZONA STATE (20-6) 



SPREAD-EAGLE LEAP by Duke’s Art 
Hey man, who scored 26 points, catches 
Wake Forest’s Chappell (50) flat-footed. 


SPORTS 
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19 t h h ole the readers take over 


FAR-OUT FANS 

Sirs: 

Congratulations! At least you are con- 
sistent. For years you have been alter- 
nately roasting or ignoring the Los An- 
geles Dodgers. Now you have started in 
on the Los Angeles Angels (SI, Feb. 20). 
How about a break for the loyal West 
Coast fans who are glad to have so much 
exciting baseball to choose from? 

Mrs. Patrick A. Lejeune 
South Pasadena, Calif. 

Sirs: 

How about it? Let's stop knocking the 
new Los Angeles Angels. The Angels, al- 
though not contenders this year, have 
some fine talent in Eddie Yost, Ken As- 
promonte, Bob Cerv and, of course, big 
Ted Kluszewski. I wouldn't be surprised 
if some Angelenos discarded the colorless 
Dodgers and traveled to tiny Wrigley 
Field to watch the Angels and the Ameri- 
can League. 

Pete Lengsfelder 

Scarsdale, N.Y. 

Sirs: 

Your pictures and captions of the base- 
ball hopefuls trying out for the Angels 
were hilarious (Far-out Band of Angels, 
Feb. 27), but maybe not too far from 
the truth. 

Joe Jahoda 

Decatur, 111. 

SPINK PIECE 

Sirs: 

There is such a thing as common de- 
cency in the ethics of the average reporter 
assigned to do a story pertaining to a 
highly respected 72-year-old baseball ce- 
lebrity. But it is sadly lacking in Gerald 
Holland’s picture of Taylor Spink (“ Tay- 
lor Spink Is First-class,” Feb. 27). 

The name of Taylor Spink will be known 
to baseball fame long after your writer 
and his story are forgotten. 

Arthur Macoskey 

New York City 
Sirs: 

The Sporting News has done more for 
baseball, for the fan and for the fine ele- 
ments of the game than any other source. 
I don’t care if you think Mr. Spink per- 
sonally is an ogre, nor do I care if he really 
is, for the record of his paper speaks for 
itself. Your article on him is a blow to 
the integrity of your magazine. 

John Nash 

Chicago 

Sirs: 

Our relationship with J.G.T.S. here at 
Hillerich & Bradsby goes back a half 
century, and it has been a close and inti- 
mate one. That means, of course, we are 


one of those who can always be depended 
upon to slug it out when any of the dozen 
battle fronts he keeps going at all times 
becomes too quiet. And it means also de- 
lightful camaraderie bet ween attacks, like 
the boy who kept knocking his head 
against the stone wall— it felt so good 
when he stopped. 

Jack McGrath 

Louisville 

Sirs: 

As one who has known Taylor Spink 
for a third of a century both as a friend 
and an employee, I was happy to see 
your colorful article. It was a fine trib- 
ute to a man who, in my opinion, has 
no equal when it comes to original jour- 
nalism. 

Irving I. Poznan 

St. Louis 
Sirs: 

Everyone who knows Dad enjoyed 
“ Taylor Spink Is First-class” and that 
includes his "mild-mannered” son. 

Johnson Spink 

St. Louis 
sirs: 

tried to get you on phone this 

MORNING TO THANK YOU FOR YOUR NICE 
TRIBUTE AND WELL-EXECUTED PIECE OF 
JOURNALISM. SWELL STORY. GREATLY AP- 
PRECIATED. 

TAYLOR SPINK 

ST. LOUIS 

BEDEVILED BLUE DEVIL 

Sirs: 

Until recently my opinion of your staff 
writers was most favorable. However, my 
opinion has been changed by Ray Cave’s 
unrealistic job of reporting ( Duke’s Red- 
hot and Blue Devil, Feb. 27). If, as Mr. 
Cave implies, Art Heyman had been 
the victim of an unmitigated attack by 
two North Carolina players, then the con- 
ference would not have suspended him. 
I would suggest that Mr. Cave avail him- 


self of the report of the conference rul- 
ing and see why Heyman was given a 
suspension. 

Richard M. Austin 

Chapel Hill, N.C. 

• In his official ruling Atlantic Coast 
Conference Commissioner Jim Weav- 
er stated: "I do not hold Heyman 
altogether to blame for striking 
Brown, for this retaliatory action was 
almost instinctive.” 

However, Commissioner Weaver 
suspended Heyman for a “subsequent 
attack” on another North Carolina 
player who, after Brown’s attack, 
had “forcibly shoved Heyman into 
Brown” and then retreated. — ED. 

Sirs: 

Many thanks for Ray Cave’s really 
terrific article on Duke’s great basketball 
star. Art (The Pest) Heyman is one of the 
finest college players in many years. ACC 
Commissioner Jim Weaver's ruling in the 
Heyman case was ridiculous. 

John Lottich 

Dover, Del. 

MEMORIAL 

Sirs: 

Practically the only gold medals won 
by the U.S. at the Winter Olympics 
last year were won by our figure skaters. 
Now that the best of them are gone, it 
will take us a long time to get back to the 
top. I am enclosing a small contribution 
in memory of Laurence Owen and her 
teammates in the hope that you can send 
it on to some group who can help their 
cause. 

James Charnley 

Fairfax, Va. 

• Mr. Charnley’s contribution, along 
with those of many like-minded read- 
ers, has been forwarded to the U.S. 
Figure Skating Association (30 Hun- 
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tington Ave., Boston), which is help- 
ing to establish a memorial fund in 
honor of the 1961 team. Its primary 
aim is to provide more facilities and 
instruction for young skaters.— ED. 

RABBIT STEW 

Sirs: 

Congratulations to Emily Hahn on her 
very enlightening article John Peel and 
Peter Rabbit (Feb. 20). I never realized 
that there were such preposterous organ- 
izations as the Association for the Aboli- 
tion of Cruel Sports anywhere in the 
world. I’m willing to wager that not 
many of these English hunting abolition- 
ists pity the slaughtered steer which they 
eat for dinner. Of course, they weren’t in 
on the kill. 

Tim Eyth 

Mount Clemens, Mich. 

STRONGER BY THE DOZEN 

Sirs: 

If you are on the “inside track” con- 
cerning the Big Ten swim meet (Score- 
card, Feb. 27), then I must say that you 
are running a bad race. Indiana, if it has 
any weaknesses — and anyone whom the 
Hoosiers defeat doubts that it does — is 
short of manpower. However, this is cer- 
tainly not the reason for the decision to 
award points for 12 instead of six places. 
And it is not likely that the Hoosiers 
would use this as a basis for complaint if 
they should be defeated. 

Following last year’s championship 
meet, in which Michigan defeated Indiana 
155-130, conference coaches were faced 
with a serious problem. The last six fin- 
ishers, Iowa, Minnesota, Illinois, Wiscon- 
sin, Northwestern and Purdue scored 28.5 
points among them. These six teams, 
which had brought over 50 men to Ann 
Arbor for the meet, were having difficulty 
in justifying expenditures for travel to 
meets in which they had finished more 
than 125 points behind the leader. 

A suggestion to alleviate this problem 
was to limit each school to two entries in 
each individual event. But the strong 
teams were unalterably opposed to such 
a proposition. The resultant, compromise, 
the 12-p!aee system, was then adopted by 
the coaches as the method by which the 
weaker teams could increase their scoring 
potential, not as a restraint on Indiana 
and Michigan. 

Harold Applebaum 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 

INCORRIGIBLE 

Sirs: 

Five minutes after reading Billy Cas- 
per’s article (My Secrets of Putting, Feb. 
20), I was eagerly copying the great 
master’s style in the fond hope that some- 
one at last had found a right way to 
putt. 

I took my clubs to a nearby course and 
proceeded to prove beyond any shadow 
of a doubt that neither Billy Casper nor 
you, nor anyone else could correct my 
putting. 

. However, it was an interesting article. 

Rick Raznikov 

San Rafael, Calif. 



NEAT- CLEAN • EASY TO USE 

Goes on Dry— Never Wet or Tacky! Heavy Duty 
Formula Gives Longer Lasting Protection. 


Speed Stick is so wide — one stroke 
gives complete coverage. Exclusive 
heavy duty formula gives you that 
special protection a man needs. Yet 
Speed Stick is so safe to use! Con- 
tains no harsh chemicals, alcohol or 


irritants of any kind. Won't irritate 
normal skin, won’t stain or damage 
your clothes. Goes on dry— it’s skin- 
smooth! Won’t crumble or shrink. 
Clean masculine scent. Unbreakable 
plastic container is ideal for travel. 


DON’T MISS 
with sprays 

Squirty sprays 
often give hit- 



or-miss coverage, roll-ons 
are too dainty, too narrow 
for man-sized protection. 
One-stroke of Speed Stick 
gives complete coverage, 
lont-lasting protection. 


DON’T MESS 

with roll-ons 

Roll-ons feel 
tacky, sprays 

ams are 
greasy. Speed Stick strokes 
on dry, skin-smooth. Your 
underarms feel clean, stay 
odor-free around the clock, 
even longer. 



DON’T FUSS 

with creams 

Nothing to 
dip your fin- 
gers in. Nothing to squeeze. 
With Speed Stick’s exclu- 
sive “up-down” base— hands 
never touch the deodorant. 
Turn the dial-up pops the 
Stick. Easy, neat, quick. 
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GALLED 


on account of rain? 



WEATHER-READY® COATS WITH THE 
DRESS-UP LOOK OF VYCRON * POLYESTER 


Don't sacrifice appearance for weather pro- 
tection. Get both in Plymouth wash-and-wear 
rainwear . . . enriched with Vycron's soft, 
luxurious texture and look of elegance. The 
crease-resistant Vycron polyester and combed 
cotton poplin fabric is certified for wash-and- 
wear performance by United States Testing 
Co. ... is Syl-Mer® water repellent, spot and 
stain resistant finished. About $27.50 at 
leading stores. For name of nearest store, 
write Plymouth Manufacturing Co., 500 
Harrison Avenue, Boston 18, Massachusetts. 

VYCRON 

POLYESTER 

BEAUNIT MILLS, Fibers Div., 261 5th Ave, N.Y.C. 



PAT ON THE BACK 


Pre-Olympic coach 


During more than 30 years as coach 
at Harvard and Williams, and as 
Olympic coach in 1956, Bob Muir 
has developed more than his share of 
champion swimmers. But whenever 
Muir finds time to get away from 
polishing his champions, he is likely 
to head for some neighborhood pool 
to spend an hour or so teaching chil- 
dren the proper way to dog-paddle. 
“I would rather get a child started 
right in the water,” says Muir, “than 
turn out an All-America.” 

During his lifetime, in Boston, in 


Cambridge, in Williamstown and on 
the south shore of Long Island where 
he spends his summers, more than 
35,000 youngsters have progressed 
from dog paddle to a six-beat crawl 
under Bob Muir’s supervision. It is 
almost impossible for him to enter a 
pool anywhere without a bunch of 
kids gathering around. 

Muir is due to retire soon, after 25 
seasons at Williams, but it doesn’t 
bother him a bit. “Then,” he says 
in eager anticipation, “I can spend 
my full time working with the kids.” 
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(continued from front flap of this insert) 



The median age of the Sports Illustrated household head is 
42.4 years and that of his wife, 39.8. Which is an age bracket 
where you are likely to have not toddlers, nor the precocious ones 
that make you a youthful-looking pair of grandparents, but teen- 
agers. Chino-clad, gum-chewing, pop-swilling, rock-and-rolling, 
phone-sprawling, unpredictable, wonderful teen-agers. 

And try as our editors do to make Sports Illustrated adult, 
sophisticated, and in some cases downright erudite, we cannot 
keep teen-agers from reading this magazine. 

In the 950,000 households that receive Sports Illustrated, 
the teen-age readers add a total of 367,700 boys 10-17 and 164,300 
girls 10-17 to the readership. 

And so, gentle reader, here is the breakdown. Here is the answer 
to “who reads Sports Illustrated?” 

The 950,000 weekly copies are read by 1,048,900 men over 18. 

The 950,000 weekly copies are also read by 367,700 males 10-17. 

The 950,000 weekly copies are also read by 641,100 women over 
18. 

The 950,000 weekly copies are also read by 164,300 females 
10-17. 

A total of 2,222,000 readers in the 950,000 households that 
receive Sports Illustrated every week. 

These are what the magazine research people call primary 
readers— they don’t count pass-along readers or visitors, readers 
in libraries or fraternity houses and so on. (One survey organiza- 
tion that investigates such total readership phenomena has given 
us credit for a total of about 6,000,000 readers, but we are in- 
clined to discount that figure.) 

So if you have a bent for mathematics, you will see that the 

950.000 weekly copies of Sports Illustrated provide you with 

1.690.000 adult readers, men and women to whom sport is a happy 
element in their lives together— and 532,000 teen-age readers— 
another happy result of this togetherness. 

Thus 24 % of Sports Illustrated’s total readership of 2,222,- 
000 is teen-age. But remember, it’s 24% of the total readership. 
Don’t let anybody tell you it’s 24 % of the total circulation, because 
our readership (2,222,000) and our circulation (950,000) are two 
different things. 

Because sport is the kind of subject it is, for the entire family to 
enjoy and be interested in and get together on— unlike, say, the 
Journal (Wall Street) which usually you alone read, or the Journal 

(continued on back page) 


(continued from preceding page) 


(Ladies’ Home) which your wife alone reads— Sports Illustrated 
has a wider readership all through the house than almost any mag- 
azine you can mention. 

I feel that I have just completed a rather dull task, and I am 
grateful to you for having stayed with me. 

Because I would far rather talk about the quality of the Sports 
Illustrated readership, and the kind of active and exciting peo- 
ple that our statistics show they are, than about just their numbers. 

Only one Sports Illustrated reader is the Board Chairman of 
Union Oil; only one the President of Philip Morris; only one the 
President and Board Chairman of American Motors. Only one is 
the President of General Tire ; only one the General Manager of 
the world’s champion Pittsburgh Pirates; only one the owner of 
the San Diego Chargers; only one the President of Pepsi-Cola. 

And only one is President of the United States, and he has even 
been a Sports Illustrated writer as well. (However, he probably 
can’t give as much time as he might like to reading our magazine 
regularly, and we understand perfectly.) 

That accounts for eight readers, and I have hardly started. But 
instead of my personally telling you about each one of the other 
2,221,992, just take your own observation for it, if not my word 
—they are the kind of people who simply wouldn’t be reading a 
magazine such as this one if they weren’t active, alert, aware 
people with all the characteristics that a healthy interest in sport 
conveys. 

Their high degree of college education shows them to be people 
of taste and discernment; their high degree of business and pro- 
fessional rank shows them to be people of consequence; their high 
median income (one of the highest of all magazines, and I mean 
all) shows them to be people of buying power; and the relatively 
low median age of the head of household (one of the lowest of all 
magazines) shows them to be people with plenty of buying potential. 

As far as the teen-agers go, can you think of any more likely 
subject for adults and young people in a family to get together on 
than sport? That’s why all those 532,000 teen-agers are reading 
their folks’ copies of Sports Illustrated— and this eager, in- 
terested, restless, dynamic market of the future is yours at no 
charge. 

More about them in the next issue of this epistolary cliff-hanger. 
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White Horse! The Scotch that inspired Robert Burns 

It is said that White Horse prompted the immortal Robert Burns to write, 
"Cuid auld Scotch drink!... Inspire me!” This extraordinary Scotch Whisky 
has been favored by men of consequence for over two centuries. To assure 
you of perfection, every bottle is numbered and registered at our distilleries, 
thus-AB 133625. Ask for White Horse, the greatest Scotch in history! 


100% SCOTCH WHISKIES. BLENDED, 86.8 PROOF. SOLE DISTRIBUTORS. BROWNE VINTNERS CO., INC. N.Y.C. 




Javelin —Everything about this sleek slip-on says 
style: smart leather tassel . . . higher tapered heel. A 
champion all the way. Pedwin Division, Brown Shoe Company, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


10»9 


Other styles 9.99 to 11.99. Pedwin Jrs. for boys 
8.99 and 9.99. All higher Denver West and Canada. 


pedwin 

young ideas in shoes 

To bring you shoos that represent America's biggest dollar's worth today, we use leather as well os o wide 
variety of moleriats including fiber and plastic products, textiles and metals — all of which hove been thoroughly 
tested in Brown Shoe Company's Quality Control laboratories. 


